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The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  affirm  and  Germany 
accepts  the  responsibility  of  Germany  and  her  allies  for  causing 
all  the  loss  and  damage  to  which  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  and  their  nationals  have  been  subjected  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  war  imposed  upon  them  by  the  aggression  of 
Germany  and  her  allies.  Treaty  of  Versailles  g  asi. 

The  history  of  the  critical  days  of  July,  1914  however,  is 
not  the  sole  ground  upon  which  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
consider  that  the  responsibility  of  Germany  for  the  war  must  be 
tried.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  was  no  sudden  decision  taken  in 
a  difficult  crisis.  It  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  policy  which 
had  been  pursued  for  decades  by  Germany  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  Prussian  system. 

It  was  the  fear  of  the  rulers  of  Germany  lest  their  plans  for 
universal  domination  should  be  brought  to  naught  by  the  rising 
tide  of  democracy,  that  drove  them  to  endeavour  to  overcome  all 
resistance  at  one  stroke  by  plunging  Europe  in  universal  war. 

Entente  Ultimatum,  16.  June  1919. 

The  German  Army  is  vital,  not  merely  to  the  existence  of 
the  German  Empire,  but  to  the  very  life  and  independence  of  the 
nation  itself,  surrounded  as  Germany  is  by  other  nations,  each  of 
which  possesses  armies  about  as  powerful  as  her  own.  We  forget 
that,  while  we  insist  upon  a  60  per  cent,  superiority  (so  far  as 
our  naval  strength  is  concerned)  over  Germany  being  essential  to 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  our  own  shores,  Germany  herself  has 
nothing  like  that  superiority  over  France  alone,  and  she  has  of 
course,  in  addition  to  reckon  with  Russia  on  her  eastern  frontier. 
Germany  has  nothing  which  approximates  a  two-Power  standard. 
She  has,  therefore,  .become  alarmed  by  recent  events,  and  is 
spending  huge  sums  of  money  on  the  expansion  of  her  military 
resources.  Lloyd  George,  Daily  Chronicle,  1.  Jan.  1914. 

To  defeat  the  most  dangerous  conspiracy  ever  plotted  against 
the  liberty  of  nations,  carefully,  shilfully,  insidiously,  clandestinly 
planned  in  every  detail  with  ruthless  cynical  determination. 

Lloyd  George,  Times  6.  August  1917. 

The  more  one  reads  the  memoirs  and  books  written  in  the 
various  countries  of  what  happened  before  August  1.  1914,  the 
more  one  realizes  that  no  one  at  the  head  of  affairs  quite  meant 
war  at  that  stage.  It  was  something  into  which  they  glided  or 
rather  staggered  or  stumbled.  Discussion,  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
have  averted  it.  Lloyd  George,  Times  23.  December  1980. 
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For  the  Allies,  German  responsibility  for  the  war  is  fundamental. 
It  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  structure  of  the  Treaty  has  been 
erected  and  if  that  acknowledgment  is  repudiated  or  abandoned, 
the  Treaty  is  destroyed.  . . .  We  wish  therefore,  once  and  for  all, 
to  make  it  quite  clear  that  German  responsibility  for  the  war 
must  be  treated  by  the  Allies  as  a  chose  juge"e. 

Lloyd  George,  Times  4.  March  1921. 

A  whole  array  of  publications  has  appeared  of  late  on  the 
question  of  the  War-guilt,  certain  of  them  by  those  best  qualified 
to  speak.  If  I  venture  to  add  to  the  list,  I  offer  a  twofold  justi- 
fication. In  the  first  place,  long  residence  abroad,  both  in  my 
private  capacity  and  as  an  official,  has  served  to  bring  me  into 
relations  with  various  notable  Entente  politicians,  so  that  I  have 
enjoyed  opportunities  for  acquainting  myself  with  their  modes  of 
thought  and  their  outlook;  in  the  next  place,  my  activity  during 
the  war  has  shown  me  that  no  question  is  morejmr^^flpy^y, 
gven  as  important  for  Germany  as  that  of  the  responsibility  for 
the~war.  rFor  the  whole  of  the  enemy  propaganda,  which  served 
them  better  than  many  army-corps  could  do,  was  built  up  upon 
the  legend  of  German  aggression.  Moreover,  I  am  indebted  to 
intimate  relations  with  profound  students  of  these  problems  at 
home  for  opportunities  of  consulting  works  difficult  of  access,  as 
well  as  unpublished  documents.  My  relations  to  these  men  have 
also  led  me  to  realize  that  the  war-guilt  question  is  one  of  the 
few  problems  on  which  men  of  divergent  political  persuasions 
may  work  harmoniously  to  the  exclusion  of  all  party  dissensions, 
for  the  weal  of  the  country,  whose  execration  throughout  the 
world  is  mainly  established  upon  the  fatal  legend  in  question. 
In  respect  of  this  vital  problem  of  our  future  all  who  truly  love 
Germany  can  present  an  unbroken  front  to  her  detractors. 

Germany's  enemies  are  not  to  be  sought  abroad  only,  and 
the  enemies  at  home  are  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two.  They 
are  found  under  various  denominations;  the  most  active  is  the 
Bund  Neues  Vaterland,  which  consciously  or  unconsciously  affords 
the  Entente  most  valuable  help.  I  merely  mention  that  the 
French  employed  the  traitor  Grelling's  book  "J'accuse"  extensively 
for  their  propaganda  in  the  prisoners'  camps,  during  the  war, 
while  they  spread  them  now  in  the  occupied  area,  by  which 
they  help  to  float  the  Bund. 1)  While  Kautsky's  spitefully  selected 

x)  Like  many  other  anti-German  books,  this  one  was  originally  publi- 
shed by  Payot  in  Lausanne,  then  taken  over  by  the  Bund  Neues  Vaterland. 


and  edited  pamphlet  on  the  Foreign  Office  papers  forestalled  the 
full  publication  of  the  texts,  and  appeared  first,  to  make  matters 
worse,  in  the  columns  of  Germany's  bitterest  foe,  The  Times 
(29.  Nov.  1919). 

No  completer  condemnation  of  the  above  spirit  can  be  ex- 
pressed than  the  "astonishment  and  despair"  (Morel)  with  which 
it  inspires  fair-minded  and  truth-loving  men  abroad,  even  in 
enemy  countries.  Till  quite  lately,  these  formed  a  tiny  band 
with  the  Clarte  and  Barbusse  for  nucleus  in  France,  in  England 
The  Union  of  Democratic  Control,  of  which  E.  D.  Morel  is  the 
high-minded  apostle  and  the  soul.  But  their  number  is  growing 
and  their  influence  is  beginning  to  be  felt. ')  Both  these  groups 
belong  to  the  Radical  wing,  answering  approximately  to  our 
Independent  Social  Democrats.  But  their  impartial  and  wholesome 
national  spirit  is  clearly  manifested  with  respect  to  the  guilt- 
question.  Thus  Georges  Demartial,  a  distinguished  French  civil 
servant,  whom  slander  has  not  even  attempted  to  assail,  writes 
in  Morel's  excellent  monthly  Foreign  Affairs  (Jan.  1920):  "Let 
us  take  as  our  first  rule  that  there  is  no  greater  misfortune 
which  can  befall  a  man  than  that  he  should  unduly  blame  his 
country,  and  if  we  find  ourselves  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  admitting  this  or  that  point  against  our  country,  let  us  not 
do  so  until  we  have  examined  and  re-examined  all  the  documents 
and  investigated  exhaustively  all  the  counter-arguments".  The 
Austrian  Zionist  leader  Dr.  Fried  has  even  had  the  assurance 
to  uphold  the  sole  guilt  of  Germany  in  Foreign  Affairs  (Feb.  1920), 
against  Morel.  To  which  Morel  retorts:  "No  Russian,  no  French- 
man, no  English  critic  of  the  war  has  ever  contended  that  their 
several  countries  were  solely  responsible  for  the  war  . . .  The 
position  of  Dr.  Fried  and  his  friends  is,  therefore,  unique:  for, 
,in  their  eyes,  all  the  belligerent  Governments  were  guiltless 
except  the  German  Government . . .  How  any  good  purpose  can 
ultimately  be  served  by  doing  so  passes  the  wit  of  man  to  under- 
stand . . .  Nor  do  they  injure  the  German  people  only.  That  is 
primarily  their  affair.  Our  quarrel  with  them  is  that  they  help 
to  strengthen  the  forces  behind  the  Versailles  Treaties,  and  these 
Treaties,  if  enforced,  spell  ruin  and  disaster  for  us  all". 

l)  The  Union  of  Democratic  Control  was  founded  in  1915  by  a  handful 
of  intrepid  men  and  women.  By  January  1919  the  members  numbered  half 
a  million;  at  present  they  exceed  one  and  a  half  millions. 
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These  reflections  of  a  foreign  Radical  in  politics,  who,  more- 
over, is  scarcely  acquainted  with  our  country  and  language,  and 
not  to  be  suspected  of  bias  in  our  favour,  save  me  the  need  of 
further  words  about  German  traitors  and  flagellants.  In  autumn 
1918  our  enemies  had  cleverly  managed  to  create  the  illusion 
with  the  German  Radicals  that  a  "democratic,  penitent  Germany" 
would  get  a  favourable  peace.  This  illusion,  together  with  the 
purpose  of  justifying  the  Revolution  of  1918  by  discrediting  the 
Imperial  Government,  furnish  the  reasons  of  the  incredible  pur- 
blindness  with  which  the  German  Social  Democracy  gave  away 
the  case  for  their  country.1)  It  is  a  source  of  all  the  more 
satisfaction  to  be  able  at  last  to  note  the  commencement  of  a 
juster  apprehension.  Thus  a  protagonist  of  the  revolution,  the 
Independent  Social  Democrat  Earth,  writes  in  the  Hamburger 
Echo  of  25.  Nov.  1921  (No.  555):  "This  sentence  is  a  flagrant 
perversion  of  justice  pronounced  by  judges  who  were  at  the  same 
time  the  accusers.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  same  judges,'" 
in  order  to  be  consistent  with  their  own  war-propaganda,  were 
driven  to  maintain  the  sole  guilt  of  Germany  against  their  better 
knowledge  in  their  decision.  This  decision  cannot  be  upheld. 
The  publications  of  German  archives  as  well  as  Austrian,  but 
more  especially  the  Russian  archives  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Suchomlinow  trial,  have  demonstrated  that  the  leading  Entente 
states,  particularly  Russia  and  France,  bear  an  overflowing 
measure  of  guilt.  . . .  Our  duty  to  preserve  our  own  existence 
involves  the  imperative  moral  duty  to  effect  the  revision  of  the 
guilt  sentence  -  -  a  duty  from  which  no  one  is  exempted.  Short 
of  such  revision,  the  nations  of  Europe  can  never  arrive  at 
peaceable,  neighbourly  relations." 

By  the  side  of  the  above  testimony  of  a  Radical,  place 
Lloyd  George's  message  of  Christmas  1920  (p.  3),  and  above  all 
Nitti's  significant  words  (L'Europa  senza  pace  p.  85):  "A  sincere 
and  accurate  examination  of  all  the  diplomatic  evidence,  all  the 


')  The  most  pernicious  consequence  of  this  blindness  was  the  falsified 
and  mutilated  publication,  given  by  Eisner  in  November  1918,  of  some  reports 
sent  to  Munich,  by  the  Bavarian  Legation  in  Berlin,  during  the  fatal  week 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  case  against  Germany  has  been  largely 
built  up  on  these  reports,  which  the  complete  text  of  the  documents  (published 
Suddeutsche  Monatshefte,  September  1919,  and  February  1922)  shows  to  have 
an  entirely  different  bearing. 


understandings,  all  the  arrangements  preceding  the  war,  forces 
me  to  declare  in  the  most  solemn  way  that  not  the  vanquished 
alone  are  answerable  for  the  war,  but  that  all  the  belligerent 
nations,  in  their  various  degrees,  share  the  responsibility".  No 
leading  statesman  on  the  side  of  the  Entente  has  up  to  now 
spoken  out  so  frankly.  But  it  is  just  upon  the  guilt-assumption 
that  Lloyd  George  took  his  stand  at  the  Conference  of  London 
(p.  4),  explicitly  basing  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  upon  it;  and  the" 
most  ruthless  of  its  provisions,  -  -  that  is  not  saying  little!  - 
is  the  inquisitorial  compulsion  to  take  the  whole  guilt  upon 
ourselves.  It  is  this  assumption  that  even  to  the  present  day 
justifies  the  whole,  unexampled,  punitive  "peace"  in  the  eyes  of 
the  mass  of  mankind.  Every  political  discussion  with  foreigners 
soon  reaches  a  deadlock  on  the  subject  of  war-guilt,  owing  to 
the  mastery  with  which  the  Entente  has  handled  this  item  of 
their  propaganda.  The  revision  of  the  Treaty  in  detail  is  accord- 
ingly beside  the  purpose,  when  the  question  of  our  guilt  is  begged. 
Only  by  disabusing  public  opinion  of  this  fallacy  can  we  be  raised 
again  from  the  status  of  a  penal  settlement  into  that  of  a  free 
nation.  Morel  does  not  hesitate  to  say:  "Upon  the  ceaseless 
pursuit  of  truth  in  this  matter  the  salvation  of  mankind  ultimately 
rests"  (Pre-War  Diplomacy  p.  1). 

Sad  to  say,  only  too  many  Gel-mans  still  rest  in  the  illusion 
that  the  alleged  guilt  of  Germany  alone  is  a  myth  long  exploded, 
even  for  the  enemy.  "They  only  keep  up  the  pretence",  say 
they,  "to  save  their  faces".  There  cannot  be  a  more  mistaken 
assumption.  One  must  not  be  misled  by  the  sparse  utterances 

Of  the  elect  few.     Ij^France^  F.nglflnd   and  Amp.nVa.,  nnr  giiilt.  is 

an_axJQin  to  this  day.  Not  alone  the  millions  of  the  ignorant 
and  thoughtless  are  satisfied  that  the  German  Emperor  and  his 
Government  engineered  the  war  and  launched  it  upon  unwilling 
opponents.  The  same  convenient  theory  is  adopted  by  many  of 
the  wisest,  most  impartial  and  best  informed.  Only  take  Keynes' 
famous  work  The  E^o^mis^Cnnsequenees  of-£fep~;PSae?r-he  re- 
presented the  British  Treasury  at  the  "Peace "-Conference.  Every 
page  is  bright  with  exact  information  and  just  and  high-minded 
sentiment.  The  work  is  a  crushing  indictment  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  whose  ruthlessness  is  unsparingly  characterizes.1)  Neverthe- 

')  How  annoying  Keynes'  charges  are  to  the  Entente,  especially  to  the 
French,  is  apparent  from  the  frantic  efforts  at  refutation,  and  the  animus  of 
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less,  we  encounter  the  following  on  the  very  first  page:  "Moved 
by  insane  delusion  and  reckless  self-regard,  the  German  people 
have  overturned  the  foundations  on  which  we  all  lived  and 
built."  So  that  even  Keynes  has  blindly  accepted  the  official 
legend  of  Germany's  sole  war-guilt!  And  Lord  Loreburn,  a 
member  of  the  same  Cabinet  as  Asquith,  Gray  and  Haldane,  and 
Lord  Chancellor  at  that,  a  man  disciplined  to  exact  reasoning, 
a  man  of  just  and  independent  character  (he  resigned  when  he 
discovered  the  underhand  dealings  of  his  three  colleagues),  this 
truly  well-informed  politician  ascribes  to  us  almost  the  whole  of 
the  guilt  of  the  war  in  his  book  How  the  War  Came,  to  which 
I  shall  revert.  To  cite  an  example  (p.  248):  "People  continually 
say  in  England  that  not  only  the  Hohenzollerns  and  the  military 
caste,  but  the  whole  population  of  Germany,  with  few  exceptions, 
had  for  many  years  favoured  an  aggressive  foreign  policy  and 
longed  for  war  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  supremacy  over 
free  nations  and  subject  Europe  to  their  will.  This  is  un- 
questionably true  of  the  military  caste,  and  even  more  true  of 
the  Professors  and  teaching  classes,  with  many  honourable  ex- 
ceptions, and  a  part  of  the  Press,  but  it  is  not  true  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  German  people.''  If  a  man  of  light  and  leading  in 
England  could  speak  thus  as  late  as  1919,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
devastatingly  the  "exploded"  guilt-legend  may  still  operate. 

And  there  remains  but  a  single  remedy:  gradual  growth  of 
enlightenment  and  acquaintance  with  the  facts  abroad.  This 
in  turn  is  only  to  be  attained  if  the  little  band  of  fair-minded 
men  in  the  enemy  countries  are  not  abandoned  to  their  own 
resources.  They  must  be  buttressed  l>y  the  solid  public  opinion 
of  Germany.  And  in  order  that  this  may  take  place,  Germans 
themselves  need  arousing/ to  more  vivid  interest  and  closer  study. 
Mere  inward  conviction/is  not  enough;  the  attack  of  the  external 
enemy  must  be  parried  by  the  weapon  of  fact  in  the  hand  of 
everyone  laying  claim  to  education.  Patriotic  duty  demands  no 
less.  Nor  is  this  a  duty  hard  to  fulfil.  In  the  course  of  late 
years  the  literature  on  the  subject  has  swollen  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  present  an  almost  unbroken  picture  of  the  main  events. 
A  few  hours'  study  suffices.  Brief  and  perspicuous  accounts  have 


their  polemics.    See  in  particular  Raphael  Georges  Le>y.  La  juste  Paix,  Paris, 
Plon,  1920;  Tardieu,  La  Paix,  Paris,  Payot,  1921. 


framed  by  Brentano,  Btilow,  Demartial,  Montgelas,  Morel, 
Reventlow.  Every  political  party  is  represented.  My  own  present 
aim  is  to  make  a  handy  abstract  of  the  leading  problems,  besides 
adding  data  from  sources  not  so  readily  accessible.1) 


The  earliest  origins  of  the  war  lie  far  back.  They  may 
be  traced  to  the  political  developments  following  upon  Bismarck's 
fall  in  1890.  Germany's  growing  estrangement  towards  Russia, 
and  that  country's  alliance  with  France  against  our  country. 
England's  diplomatic  soundings  with  respect  to  an  alliance  (re- 
garding which  we  only  now  obtain  details  from  the  Emperor's 
letters  to  the  Tsar  and  the  not  too  trustworthy  memoirs  of  Baron 
v.  Eckardstein) ;  the  tension  with  Japan  and  that  country's 
alliance  with  England;  King  Edward's  antipathy  towards  his 
nephew;  the  Entente  with  France  and  Russia  to  which  it  gave 
birth,  and  which  the  Emperor's  almost  humble  sollicitation  of  the 
Tsar  was  powerless  to  influence;  Italy's  secret  understandings 
with  the  Entente;2)  the  piratical  wars  of  the  others  and  .our 
own  unalterable  adherence  to  peace  in  face  of  most  favourable 
opportunities  for  crippling  our  enemies  for  years  to  come  by 
taking  them  at  a  disadvantage;8)  all  this  has  come  to  light  by 
the  publication  of  important  secret  documents,  but  above  all  from 
the  texts  of  secret  treaties.  And  it  is  rendered  equally  plain 
how  in  every  instance,  even  when  we  were  clearly  in  the  right. 


0  Lnjo  Brentano  (the  leading  democratic  exponent  of  political  economy), 
Der  Weltkrieg  und  E.  D.  Morel,  Mttnchen  1921 ;  B.  W.  von  Billow  (one  of  the 
most  profound  students  of  the  problem  in  Germany,  ex-diplomatist),  Die 
Grundlinien  der  diplomatischen  Verhandlutigen  bei  Kriegsausbruch,  Berlin  1920, 
an  excellent  comprehensive  work;  G.  Demartial,  Les  Rcsponsabilites  de  la 
Guerre,  Paris  1920  (German  edition.  Berlin  1921,  H.  R.  Engelmann);  Count 
Max  Montgelas,  Zur  Schtddfrage,  Berlin  1921,  the  best  short  pamphlet  on  the 
subject;  C.  D.  Morel,  Pre-War  Diplomacy,  London  1919,  the  first  illuminating 
treatise  published  on  the  subject;  R.  Pevet,  Les  responsables  de  la  Guerre, 
Paris  1921;  Count  Reventlow,  Deutschland  vor  Gericht,  SuddeuUche  Monats- 
hefte  1919/20,  3. 

*)  See  Appendix  I,  p.  36. 

*)  1898—1900,  during  the  Boer  war  and  England's  difficulties  with 
France;  1904—5,  1908,  1911,  when  war  would  have  found  the  Entente  Allies 
insufficiently  prepared  and  divided  by  conflicting  interest*.  Cp.  Montgelas, 
Zur  Schuldfrage,  pp.  11  sqq. 
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Germany  managed  to  appear  in  the  wrong  and  give  herself  the 
character  of  the  firebrand  by  big  words  and  bungling  policy. 
The  two  Hague  Conferences  are  typical  examples:  we  obtusely 
refused  to  sign  conventions  that  the  others  had  no  idea  of  keeping. 
Then  again  about  Morocco:  twice,  in  1905  and  1911,  we  allowed 
France  to  break  the  Treaty  of  Madrid  (signed  by  the  Powers, 
including  Germany,  in  1880)  in  the  most  flagrant  way,  when  we 
might  have  gone  to  war  with  every  prospect  of  success.  But  on 
each  occasion  we  gave  way,  not  without  a  big  show  -of  prowess 
beforehand  -  -  the  Emperor's  landing  at  Tangiers,  and  the  de- 
spatch of  the  "Panther"  to  Agadir,  both  of  them,  by  the  way, 
enterprises  contrary  to  the  Emperor's  better  wisdom1)  -  -  Jpy 
which  we  stultified  ourselves  and  intensified  the  animosity  of  the 
Entente.  In  the  scathing  words  of  King  Edward,  our  policy 
was  indeed  governed  by  the  maxim:  "fortiter  in  modo,  suaviter 
in  re"  (Eckardstein  II,  p.  145). 2) 

And  as  if  our  position  were  not  already  unsatisfactory  enough, 
our  sole  ally  must  surprise  us  in  1908  with  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegowina,  without  so  much  as  asking  our  consent.3) 
We  stood  up  for  our  ally  nevertheless,  and  the  world- war  was 
staved  off,  but  bitter  Russian  enmity  was  superadded  to  that 
of  England  and  France,  and  Servia  as  the  implacable  enemy  of 
Austria  became  Russia's  southern  outpost  against  us. 

In  those  sultry  years,  beginning  with  1906,  we  learn  what 
the  secret  policy  of  Britain  was  from  the  pen  of  its  foremost 
exponents.  To  be  sure,  the  soul  of  that  policy,  King  Edward 
himself,  has  remained  silent  to  the  grave;  but  all  the  more  openly 
is  it  expounded  by  his  most  gifted  protege,  Lord  Fisher,  the 
reconstructor  of  the  British  Navy  —  Britain's  more  fortunate 
Tirpitz.  In  his  two  volumes,  Memories  and  Records  (the  latter 
chiefly  technical),  he  unfolds  a  startling  picture  of  his  own  cha- 
racter and  aims.  Notes,  recollections,  letters  are  massed  without 
attempt  at  literary  arrangement.  The  veritable  sea-dog  comes 


J)  Hammann  (former  head  of  the  Press  Department  in  the  Foreign  Office), 
Zur  Vorgeschichte  des  WeltJcrieges,  p.  204;  and  von  Schoen  (former  Ambassador 
and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs),  Erlebtes,  p.  18. 

2)  The  contemptuous  popular  catch- word :  "das  bischen  Marokko",  shows 
how  little  the  people  were  game  for  war. 

»)  Baron  v.  Schoen  speaks  of  an  "initiation"  (Einweihung)  into  Aehren- 
thal's  designs,  which  was  practically  only  a  mystification  (Erlebtes,  p.  71). 
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out,  hard  as  nail*,  ruthless,  brutally  frank,  devilishly  cunning, 
with  one  single  aim  —  and  that  all-absorbing  — ,  the  bora  fighter, 
despiser  of  tranquil  ease,  untiring  worker,  unsparing  of  self  and 
all,  bitter  enemy,  fast  friend,  faithful  servant  of  the  King  he 
loves.  A  rare  interest  attaches  to  the  contrast  of  these  two 
natures,  the  up-to-date  diplomatist-king,  master  of  finesse,  and 
his  truculent  apostle  of  force,  whom  one  can  better  fancy  on 
the  deck  of  a  pirate  ship  than  of  one  of  his  own  Dreadnoughts. 
He  inspires  both  repugnance  and  admiration,  as  when  he  says  near 
the  close  of  Memories  (p.  213):  "I  know  exactly  what  I  can  do. 
F  ve  been  fighting  50  years.  But  I  don't  want  a  personal  victory!" 
Next  to  the  growth  of  British  sea-power,  the  aim  for  which 
he  strove  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  war  was  the  de-  \ 
struction  of  Germany,  the  final  barrier  in  the  path  of  British 
world-rule.  He  scorns  hypocrisy  of  every  degree.  At  the  first 
Hague  Convention  (1899)  --  where  the  role  of  firebrand  among 
the  flock  of  peaceful  lambs  was  popularly  assigned  to  Germany! l) 
-  Fisher  as  British  delegate  could  calmly  declare:  "The  Essence 
of  War  is  Violence;  Moderation  in  War  is  Imbecility  .  . .  when 
war  does  come,  'Might  is  Eight'!  and  the  Admiralty  will  kn<»< 
what  to  do"  (he  means  the  blockade  and  the  campaign  against 
the  commerce  of  Germany,  in  which  he  even  then  perceived  his 
only  foe).2)  And  again:  "If  s  quite  silly  not  to  make  War 
damnable  to  the  whole  mass  of  your  enemy's  population"  (Me- 
mories p.  211).  His  expressions  were  so  harsh  that  they  were 
suppressed  in  the  protocol!  Fifteen  years  later  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  person  how  thoroughly  Fisher's  plan  of  campaign 
was  put  through.  Not  mere  conquest,  but  annihilation  of  the 
enemy  is  the  burden  of  the  message  he  dins  in,  chiefly  since 
1907,  when,  emulating  his  hero  Nelson,  he  proposes  to  fall  upon 
and  destroy  the  German  fleet  in  the  midst  of  peace,  as  Nelson 
had  served  the  Danish  fleet.  He  reverts  to  this  continually  in 
his  verbal  and  written  representations  to  the  King,  clinching  his 
argument  with  the  fact  that  Germany  had  so  far  no  Dreadnoughts, 
and  was  accordingly  at  the  mercy  of  England,  all  the  more  as 
Germany  had  been  dredging  her  harbours  to  accommodate  future 

')  Cf.  Ph.  Zorn,  Germany  and  the  Two  Hague  Conventions,  Berliii,  1920. 

2)  He  used  the  same  words  in  an  interview  with  his  friend,  the  late 
W.  T.  Stead,  prefacing  them  with:  "The  humanization  of  war!  You  might 
as  well  talk  of  humanizing  hell!  If  I  am  in  command,"  etc. 
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great  battleships,  which  would  serve  the  deep-draught  British 
ships  meanwhile.  Then  was  the  moment  for  the  decisive  blow! 
"But  alas!"  laments  Fisher  (p.  19),  ,,we  had  no  Pitt,  no  Bismarck, 
no  Gambetta!"  And  so  the  idea  fell  through.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  not,  as  Fisher  admits,  "quite  a  gentlemanly  sort  of  thing", 
but  "la  raison  du  plus  fort  est  toujours  la  meilleure".  How  tame 
does  the  much-abused  Bethmann-Hollweg's  declaration  sound  in 
comparison:  "Necessity  knows  no  law!"  And  where  did  either 
need  or  danger  exist  for  England? 

It  may  be  objected  that  Fisher's  wild  schemes  failed  of 
execution.  But  consider  what  it  amounts  to,  to  have  an  apostle 
of  force  of  such  prepotency  at  the  head  of  naval  affairs  for  years; 
a  man  for  whom  war  with  Germany  —  "the  only  thing  in  the 
world  that  England  has  to  fear"  —  was  inevitable  and  desirable, 
and  who  deliberately  laid  his  plans  accordingly.  What  manner 
of  spirit  must  have  been  schooled  in  the  British  Navy  by  such 
a  chief  and  re-creator.  No  doubt,  King  Edward  kept  his  truculent 
sea-lord  in  hand;  less  violent  methods  appealed  to  his  astute 
disposition.  But  when,  after  his  death,  the  Hotspur  Winston 
Churchill  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  under  a  more 
tractable  monarch,  Fisher  came  to  fresh  power.  The  juncture 
for  a  foray  a  la  Copenhagen  had  been  missed;  the  more  eagerly 
does  he  prepare  the  war  which  he  had  prophesied  for  August 
1914,  ever  since  1905  (p.  63  sqq).  All  measures  are  concentrated 
upon  this  object,  88  per  cent,  of  the  British  fleet  assembled  in 
the  North  Sea,  a  dozen  admirals  "scrapped"  to  make  room  for 
Fisher's  man  Jellicoe,  who  should  have  chief  command,  "whether 
war  came  in  1914  or  earlier"  (p.  210).  For  then  it  must  come.1) 
"The  Germans  are  not  building  in  this  feverish  haste  to  fight 
us.  No!  It's  the  daily  dread  they  have  of  a  second  Copen- 
hagen" (p.  190).  And  up  to  1915  they  are  behindhand,  their 
coasts  are  accessible  to  an  enemy  (p.  216). 2) 


1)  That  even  Fisher's  idea  of  landing  a  Kussian  army  on  the  Po- 
meranian coast  was  no  mere  chimaera,  is  substantiated  by  Conybeare's  re- 
markable disclosures  about  the  despatch  of  a  fleet  of  British  merchantmen  in 
ballast  to  Cronstadt,  in  June  1914.    See  Foreign  Affairs,  March  1921,  p.  144. 
Cp.  our  Appendix  II,  p.  36. 

2)  Could  there  be  an  ampler  justification  for  the  naval  policy  of  the 
Emperor  and  Admiral  von  Tirpitz?!    Fisher  could  form  a  better  estimate  of 
the  latter's  genius  than  so  many  of  his  own  countrymen, 
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Such  was  the  spirit  that  animated  the  British  Navy  - 
aggressive  militarism  of  the  first  degree! 

Parallel  with  the  above  flows  a  current  of  no  less  importance, 
respecting  which  we  are  enlightened  by  its  chief  sponsor.  Greater 
antitheses  cannot  be  figured  than  Fisher,  the  rough  apostle  of 
force,  and  the  calm,  dignified,  scholarly  Haldane.  The  latter's 
work:  Before  the  War  is  a  masterpiece  of  diplomatic  fence  con- 
trasted with  Fisher's  brutal  frankness.  Without  perhaps  em- 
bodying a  single  direct  falsehood,  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  tissue 
of  misrepresentation.  These  two  men  must  have  hated  each  other. 
In  their  books  each  has  steadfastly  ignored  the  other,  in  spite 
of  the  circumstance  that  Haldane's  reorganisation  of  the  land 
forces,  notably  the  preparation  of  an  expeditionary  force  against 
Germany,  could  not  start  from  another  basis  than  the  reorgani- 
sation of  the  Navy. 

Together  with  Asquith  and  Grey,  Haldane  is  one  of  the 
Triumvirs  who,  manifestly  at  the  instance  of  King  Edward, 
entered  into  those  secret  understandings  with  France  which  were 
kept  from  the  knowledge  of  their  very  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  above  all  from  Parliament.  Non-committal  "conversations", 
but  none  the  less  fraught  with  the  the  most  far-reaching  conse- 
quences, took  place  between  cabinet  ministers  and  military  staffs 
of  both  countries.  They  fructified  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
British  army,  for  which  Haldane  prepared  himself  by  his  studies 
in  the  Berlin  War  Office,  in  his  character  of  friend  of  Germany, 
and  with  the  express  permission  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Govern- 
ment. Besides,  "numerous  unofficial  tours  in  Germany"  served  his 
researches  "incognito"  (p.  25).  He  was  the  expert  for  Germany 
in  the  triumvirate,  while  Asquith,  and  especially  Grey  (who  had 
hardly  ever  been  out  of  England  and  knew  no  language  but 
English),  were  of  an  ignorance  regarding  foreign  countries,  abysmal 
even  for  Britons.  Haldane,  accordingly,  grew  to  be  more  and 
more  of  a  directing  and  driving  force  in  the  stormy  years  follow- 
ing upon  the  Bosnian  crisis. 

Italy  had  been  pledged  to  neutrality  to  France  since  1902, 
and  in  1909  she  had  drawn  closer  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of 
Racconigi.  Italy's  piratical  enterprize  against  Turkey  followed 
in  1911,  then  the  two  Balkan  wars  of  1912—13,  by  which 
Germany's  situation  in  the  Near  East  assumed  a  most  sinister 
aspect.  After  the  second  Morocco  crisis  in  1911,  the  secret 
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engagements  between  England  and  France  grew  ever  more 
intimate;  and  whereas  the  policy  of  the  Entente  had  originally 
been  determined  by  the  statesmanship  of  King  Edward,  British 
statesmen  now  drifted  into  further  and  further  dependence  upon 
France  and  especially  Russia.  Lord  Haldane  had  been  in  Berlin 
a  second  time  in  spring  1912,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
so-called  "understanding".  On  his  return,  his  praise  of  German 
statesmen  was  lavish.  In  his  speech  of  17.  Jan.  1913  he  says: 
"I  think  there  was  not  much  we  omitted,  and  pervading  the 
whole  was  the  spirit  of  these  big  men  -  -  and  they  were  really 
very  big  men  —  who  tried  to  look  at  things  from  something 
higher,  from  a  point  of  view  wider  than  that  of  mere  controversy 
between  nations,  and  who  sought  to  realise  the  stand-point  of 
humanity"  (Morel,  Pre-War  Diplomacy  p.  22).  In  the  same  sense 
Asquith  had  eulogized,  as  a  consequence  of  Haldane's  mission, 
the  freshly- established  Anglo -German  understanding  and  the 
"spirit  of  perfect  frankness  and  friendship"  that  marked  the 
negotiations  (House  of  Commons,  25.  July  1912)  -  -  the  identical 
negotiations  respecting  which  Asquith  declared  at  the  outset  of 
the  war  (14.  Oct.  1914)  that  Germany  had  demanded  of  England 
a  free  hand  to  choose  the  moment  for  the  subjugation  of  Europe! 
Beneath  the  dignified  phraseology  of  Haldane's  book  lurk  insidious 
attacks  of  the  same  nature,  at  complete  variance  with  his  speeches 
of  1912—13. 

It  is  a  misfortune  for  the  British  statesmen  that  their  own 
confederate  Sazonow  should  stab  them  in  the  back  and  reveal 
the  falsehood  that  Haldane  had  uttered  to  Emperor  and  Chan- 
cellor as  solemnly  as  his  colleagues  of  the  triumvirate  in  reply 
to  perennial  questions  in  Parliament:  the  grand  fundamental 
falsehood,  namely,  that  no  "binding"  engagements  to  France  and 
Russia  existed.  To  be  sure,  the  regular  form  of  a  state  treaty 
was  not  adopted,  but  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  like  those 
between  Grey  and  Cambon  (November  1912)  commits  the  parties 
morally  and  politically  as  irrevocably  as  a  treaty,  saving  only 
the  condition  of  ratification.  The  semi-official  form  was  selected, 
as  not  involving  the  necessity  of  informing  the  British  Parliament. 
Hence  the  underhand  dealings.  But  the  cajolery  of  their  own 
nation  did  not  hinder  these  gentlemen  from  being  open  with  the 
Russians.  Almost  at  the  moment  when  Asquith  was  belauding 
the  friendship  with  Germany,  Sazonow  was  King  George's  guest 
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at  Balmoral  (1912).  He  reports  the  King  as  having  said:  "We 
shall  (in  a  war  with  Germany)  sink  every  German  merchantman 
we  can  lay  hands  on";  a  striking  side-light  upon  British  war-aims. 
The  same  secret  despatch  of  Sazonow's  to  the  Tsar  goes  on  to 
say:  "Grey  has  of  his  own  accord  emphasized  what  I  already 
knew  from  M.  Poincare,  namely,  that  an  engagement  exists  be- 
tween France  and  Great  Britain,  according  to  which  in  the  event 
of  war  with  Germany  (not  a  word  of  aggression  on  our  part 
being  a  condition!)  England  binds  herself  to  aid  France,  not 
only  by  sea  but  also  by  landing  troops  on  the  Continent"  (German 
White  Book  1919,  p.  195).  Grey  could  be  outspoken  on  occasion. 

A  further  curious  side-light  is  thrown  on  British  war-prepar- 
ations by  the  ex-diplomatist  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blount's  Memoirs, 
the  second  volume  of  which  deals  with  the  years  1904—1914, 
and  bears  the  pregnant  title:  "The  Coalition  against  Germany". 
The  writer,  who  has  been  in  close  touch  with  the  leading  political 
men  of  his  country  most  of  his  life,  sees  the  political  machine 
from  within.  He  is  anything  but  a  pro-German,  but  a  high-minded 
man  of  fearless  integrity,  who  had  with  growing  alarm  witnessed 
the  government  of  his  country  hatching  war.  and  no  one  more 
eagerly  than  the  talented,  impetuous  Hotspur  Churchill,  the  friend 
of  Fisher,  who  was  just  as  openly  jubilant  at  the  prospect  of 
Germany's  fall.1)  Certain  it  is  that,  what  with  the  phlegma  of 
King  George  and  the  disability  of  Grey  and  Asquith  in  matters 
foreign,  characters  like  Churchill  and  Fisher  were  bound  to  attain 
preponderance,  and  that  made  for  war. 

But  the  time  was  not  ripe.  In  the  sultry  years  1912 — 13, 
the  combined  efforts  of  Germany  and  England  had  preserved 
peace  and  solved  the  Balkan  questions  provisionally.  This  was 
gratefully  acknowledged  on  the  part  of  each,  but  in  no  quarter 
more  so  than  in  the  Belgian  chancelleries;  the  reports  emanating 
from  these,  not  alone  from  Berlin  and  Vienna,  but  also  from  the 
capitals  of  the  Entente  Powers,  again  and  again  emphasize 
Germany's  desire  of  peace  and  testify  to  the  encircling  policy 
and  the  war-machinations  of  the  Entente.  These  neutral  di- 


J)  One  extract  may  suffice:  "He  (Churchill)  has  become  most  truculent 
about  international  affairs,  being  engrossed  in  preparations  for  war  with 
Germany  and  ready  with  Grey  for  any  betrayal  of  weak  nations  needed  for 
the  game  of  alliances"  (p.  417,  21.  Oct.  1912).  Cp.  Morel,  Foreign  Affaire, 
May  1920,  p.  VI. 
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plomatists  are  in  truth  impartial  and  competent  observers.  Their 
evidence,  which  the  Allies  vainly  seek  to  ignore  or  invalidate, 
is  of  incalculable  value  to  the  German  cause.1) 


I  noted  above  that  from  1912  onwards,  Russia  acquires  a 
more  and  more  sinister  influence  in  the  policy  of  the  Entente. 
This  followed  from  the  characters  of  the  men  in  power  and  their 
Panslavist  zeal.  In  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  much  too 
little  attention  has  been  devoted  to  analysis  of  the  characters 
and  temperaments  of  the  leading  personalities.  And  these  are 
often  more  illuminating  than  reams  of  blue-books.  The  British 
statesmen  we  know  from  their  own  utterances;  regarding  the 
Russians  I  may  be  allowed  to  contribute  a  few  personal  obser- 
vations, for  when  I  lived  in  Rome  in  the  'nineties,  I  got  to  know 
Iswolsky  and  Tcharykow,  but  more  especially  Sazonow  very 
well,  both  by  personal  intercourse  and  by  remarks  of  their 
closest  friends  and  relatives  concerning  them.  The  key  to  the 
situation  seems  to  me  to  lie  chiefly  in  Sazonow's  personality. 
In  contrast  to  Iswolsky,2)  aiming  high,  extremely  clever,  con- 
summate man  of  the  world,  and  the  more  primitive  ambition  of 
Tcharykow,  Sazonow  was  a  simpler,  less  gifted  personality, 
physically  less  robust  and  sickly,  morally  unexceptionable,  highly 
religious,  possessed  above  all  by  one  dominant  idea,  Panslavism. 
Even  at  that  time  that  was  the  subject  of  his  fanaticism,  his 
driving  force,  and  so  it  remained.3)  It  explains  both  his  violent 


*)  See  the  Belgian  Reports  in  five  volumes,  edited  by  Schwertfeger  (Zw 
europaischen  Politik  1897  - 1914,  Berlin,  R.  Hobbing  1919),  summarized  in  the 
same  writer's  Fehlspruch  von  Versailles,  Berlin,  1921.  Morel,  Diplomacy 
Revealed.  Op.  the  extracts  given  in  Appendix  III,  p.  38  sqq. 

2)  The  posthumous  Memoirs  of  Alexander  Iswolsky,  London,  1920,  for 
obvious  reasons  suppress  the  points  that  would  interest  us  most;  but  at  any 
rate  they  bare  the  writer's  hatred  of  Germany  and  the  policy  of  encircling 
Germany  that  he  had  pursued  for  decades  with  unyielding  animosity.  The 
Russian  secret  archives  recently  published  by  B.  v.  Siebert  cast  a  lurid  light 
upon  Russian  policy  (Diplomatische  Aktenstiicke  zw  Grescliichte  der  VorJcriegs- 
jahre,  Berlin,  Ver.  Wiss.  Verl.  1921). 

8)  Cp.  the  remark  of  the  French  Ambassador  Paleologue  of  4.  Aug.  1914 
(Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  15. 1. 1921,  p.  268) :  "In  the  present  crisis  Sazonow 
perceives  not  merely  a  political  problem  awaiting  solution,  but  above  all  a 
moral  problem,  even  one  that  concerns  religion.  His  whole  mentality  is 
swayed  by  the  secret  commandments  of  his  conscience  and  faith." 
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hatred  of  Germany,  and  his  influence  with  the  Tsar,  who,  weak 
and  easy-going  himself,  and  averse  to  apostles  of  force  like  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicolai,  preferred  to  be  advised  by  men  of  a  kindred 
disposition  like  Sazonow.  What  we  learn  about  Sazonow's  attitude, 
during  the  last  days  of  July  1914,  from  the  reports  of  Count 
Pour/tales1)  —  a  turmoil  of  wrath  and  conciliation,  of  reproaches 
and  embraces  —  is  just  what  was  to  be  expected  of  him.  And 
there  is  no  more  dangerous  type  of  character  than  the  fanatic 
who  is  at  the  same  time  a  weak  man. 

From  1908  onwards  the  whole  brunt  of  the  Panslavist 
aspirations  had  been  discharging  itself  upon  Austria.  Tsar  and 
Minister,  diplomatist  and  statesman  _Yied_witk_jeack_Qther_Jn 
DroYjoclIi^eT^fificlIeAT^lEe~gervian  representatives,  who  joyfully 
rep,Qrt£d_j£_BeJgrJa4e._  Servian  irredentism  was  kept  at  boiling- 
point,  and  the  war-spirit  of  the  little  state  fanned  to  flame. 
These  conditions  must  be  studied  in  the  German  White-Book  on 
the  War-guilt,  or  in  Bogitschewitch's  (the  Servian  diplomatist's) 
Causes  of  the  War,  and  in  Morel's  writings.  I  append  a  few 
excerpts : 

1909  —  Gutschkow  to  the  Servian  Minister:  "Once  our  arm- 
aments are  complete,  we  shall  try  conclusions  with  Austro- 
Hungary,  etc." 

Iswolsky,  then  Foreign  Minister,  to  the  same:  "The  struggle 
with  the  Germans  is  inevitable." 

Chomiakow,  President  of  the  Duma,  reports  to  the  same 
the  following  remark  of  the  Tsar:  "The  future  is  bound  to 
bring  a  collision  with  Germany,  and  we  must  make  prepara- 
tions accordingly." 

1912  —  The  Tsar,  speaking  to  the  Servian  Crown-Prince:  "Servia's 
aspirations  with  respect  to  Austro-Hungary  are  soon  about  to 
be  fulfilled." 

1913  -  -  Sazonow,  speaking  to  the  Servian  Minister:  "Servia  will 
obtain  much  territory  from  Austro-Hungary." 

Sazonow,  writing  to  the  Russian  Minister  at  Belgrade: 
"Servia's  Promised  Land  lies  in  the  confines  of  the  present 
Austro-Hungary." 


l)  Count  Pourtales  (German  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg),  Am  Scheide- 
wege  etcischrn  Krieg  und  Fricden,  Berlin,  1919. 
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1914  —  The  Tsar  to  the  Servian  Prime  Minister,  Paschitsch: 
•'There  is  nothing  we  will  not  do  for  Servia." 

Most  important  of  all,  a  solemn  state-treaty  that  deserves 
far  greater  attention  than  it  has  received,  namely,  the  Russo- 
Bulgarian  secret  Convention  of  1909,  where  it  is  literally  laid 
down  that  wthe  realization  of  the  lofty  ideals  of  the  Slam 
peoples  is  possible  only  after  a  victorious  passage  of  Russian 
arms  with  Germany  and  Austro-Hungary". 

Our  opponents  endeavour  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  Russo- 
Servian  war-propaganda  or  to  attenuate  it.  Nevertheless  the 
evidence  is  of  crushing  weight  for  everyone  who  studies  the 
original  sources. 

For  all  that,  Servia  was  only  an  advanced  pawn  in  the 
Russian  game;  Russia's  eventual  objective,  from  the  days  of 
Peter  the  Great,  was  the  Imperial  City  on  the  Bosphorus.  This 
was  the  aim  served  by  the  counter-treaty  (Ruckversicherungs- 
vertrag)  with  Germany  in  1887,  the  Dual  Alliance  of  1892,  the 
share  in  the  Entente  in  1908,  the  Russo-Bulgarian  Military 
Convention  of  1909,  and  the  Balkan  Alliance  in  1912,  which 
was  originated  by  Russia.1)  Tke_Ja^t_obsiacles--*effl*ming-4n 
t.hjg_  patrh  fn  CmiMUnMnftpln  wnre^in  fj.ct_Ajistrn-TTiip)yary  and 
A  secret  despatch  of  Sazonow's  to  the  Tsar  of  24.  Oct. 


1913  shows  how  little  that  statesman  was  concerned  for  the 
preservation  of  peace.  On  his  passing  Berlin,  Bethmann-Hollweg 
had  asked  him  to  smooth  the  way  for  an  understanding  with 
France.  Sazonow  discouraged  the  idea  somewhat  brusquely,  and 
adds  that  a  rapprochement  between  Berlin  and  Paris  might  not 
be  the  most  desirable  thing  in  the  world  for  Russia  (Appen- 
dix IV,  p.  42  sqq.). 


Concerning  France,  our  information  has  remained  rather 
scanty,  down  to  last  year;  for  the  Parisian  statesmen  have  been 
less  communicative  than  their  colleagues  at  London,  and  no 
bolshevists  have  opened  the  secret  archives,  as  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Nevertheless,  the  ex-Prime  Minister  Caillaux2)  had  already  dis- 


')  For  this  we  possess  an  invaluable  testimony  of  Poincare's  who  complains 

«f  Russia  with  ill-disguised  bitterness  (Les  origines  de  la  guerre,  p.  122  sqq.). 

2)  See  his  two  rolumes,  Agadir,  Paris  1919,  and  Mes  Prisons,  Paris  1921. 


closed    tUfi_imperialistic   and   war-like   intrigues   of  Poincare, 
M  i  1  lerand,  Delcasse"  and  their  satellites,  the  men  who,  according 

£t\   Knrnn    (4ni11flnmP     Rplian    Minister   fn 


and  followed  tho  nationalist,  militarist  and  chauvinist  pnli^- 
.  .  .  the  gravest  danger  which  menaces  the  peace  of  Europe" 
(16.  Jan.  1914).  A  few  courageous  Frenchmen,  like  Demartial 
and  Gouttenoire  de  Toury,1)  dared  to  attack  these  men  who 
have  ruled  France  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  imprudent  remarks 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  well  as  several  compromising  publications 
of  Russian  and  other  documents,  began  to  make  them  feel  un- 
comfortable. Thus  Poincare",  Paleologue,  and  Tardieu  have  at 
last  broken  their  silence  and  started  a  new  war-guilt  campaign, 
to  which  we  shall  revert  below  (p.  45  sqq.).  Tji  tTnt-h,  it  i«  bntf  ft 

r  "revanche",  which  dominated 


politics  ever  since  1870.  One  had  allowed  it  to  siumi 
in  years  of  adversity  and  weakness;  but'  when  propitious  fate 
and  German  clumsiness  had  given  France  the  alliance  of  England 
and  Russia,  the  "rcvanchards"  could  hope  for  an  impending  ful- 
filment flf  thn'r  drpnmn  Nothing  shows  the  trend  of  French 
public  opinion  and  policy  more  clearly  than  certain  books  publi- 
shed a  short  time  before  the  war:  anxious  warnings  by  socialists 
(F.  Delaisi,  La  Guerre  qui  vient\  M.  Sembat,  Faites  un  Eoi,  sinon 
faites  la  Paw;),  scientific  studies  by  military  specialists  (Colonel 
Boucher,  L'Allemagne  en  Peril),  and  violent  outbursts  of  natio- 
nalistic ranting  like  Les  jeunes  gens  d'aujourd'hui  by  Agathon 
(Massis  and  Tarde),  a  collection  of  voices  glorifying  war  which 
was  awarded  the  prix  de  vertu  Montyon  by  the  Paris  Academic 
in  1912,  and  has  recently  been  republished,  with  a  notable 
preface  proving  that  militarism  reigns  in  France  with  undimini- 
shed  violence. 

This  accounts  for  France's  untiring  admonitions  to  Russia 
to  arm,  and  again  to  armf  and  to  make  railways  on  the  German 
frontier.  The  Russian  colossus  grew  more  and  more  eager  and 
active.  In  1914  the  French  army  exceeded  our  own  (794000 
+  86000  Africans  =  880000  against  our  761000  on  the  peace- 
footing),  while  Russia  and  France  combined  possessed  more  than 
double  the  troops  of  Germany  and  Austria  combined;  2639000 


»)  Gouttenoire  de  Toury,  Poincari  a-t-il  voulu  Ja  Gutrrc?  aud  /,.» 
russe  de  Poincort,  Paris,  Ed.  darte"  1920/1. 
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against  1239  000. »)  Stereotyped  as  the  legend  is,  these  figures 
by  themselves  dispose  of  the  chimaera  of  German  attempts  at 
world-rule  (cp.  p.  3,  second  quotation).  The  first  condition  of  such 
a  thing  is  paramount  power.  Just  for  the  sake  of  securing 
supremacy  did  France  take  upon  herself  the  prodigious  sacrifice 
of  the  three  years'  service,  a  burden  that  the  nation  simply  could 
not  support  for  long,  and  which  was  unmeaning  unless  as  the 
earnest  of  impending  war.  How  little  of  a  menace  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  the  German  Navy  was,  we  have  heard  from  Fisher's 
own  mouth.  The  figures  here  compare  in  like  proportion:  from 
1904  to  1914  Britain  had  spent  upon  her  fleet  390  millions  sterling. 
France  160,  Russia  120,  while  Germany  had  spent  185  (little 
more  than  France,  half  as  much  as  England!)  and  Austria 
50  millions.  These  figures  speak  volumes. 


Under  such  sinister  auspices  did  the  year  1914  dawn  upon 
the  world,  ushered  in  by  incredibly  arrogant,  defiant  utterances 
of  the  Russian  War  Office,  through  the  mouth-piece  of  its  sub- 
servient papers.2)  While  France  was  peremptorily  admonished  to 
hold  herself  in  readiness,  and  Servia  and  Montenegro  had  the 
spoils  of  a  disintegrating  Austria  dangled  before  their  sight. 
Russia  was  stealthily  preparing  her  great  coup,  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople.  One  can  understand  how  a  magnificent  dream 
of  Empire  like  this  must  have  intoxicated  Tsar  and  Minister, 
and  all  the  Panslavic  mystics  and  fanatics.  But  the 


of  the  dream  was  nnly  rrmpoivnhlp  nn  thn  "outcome  of 
wa^-'.  In  his  report  to  the  Tsar  of  5.  March  1914,  which~KaT 
received  much  too  little  attention,3)  Sazonow  emphasizes  this. 
The  campaign  against  Constantinople  is  worked  out  in  every 
detail,  and  it  is  urged  that  "a  close  cooperation  of  a  whole  chain 
of  departments  is  essential  to  the  steadfast  preparation  for  solving 
the  question  of  the  Straits  .  .  ."  and  that  "it  would  be  the  province 
of  the  Foreign  Ministry  to  prepare  a  favourable  political  arena". 

')  I  quote  Count  Montgelas'  figures,  based  upon  protracted  and  com- 
prehensive studies  of  official  documents  (Zur  Schtddfrage,  p.  13  sq.  and 
Pmrlament.  Weissbuch,  1921,  I,  p.  100  sqq.). 

a)  Appendix  VIII,  p.  61  sq. 

•)  Deutsches  Weissbuch  zur  Schuldfrage,  1919,  App.  X,  1;  Pokrowski, 
Drei  Konferenzen,  Hamburg,  C.  Hoym,  1920 
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/'Acv  /  \'arious  passages 

in  the  Russian  documents  seem  to  indicate  that  one  would  have 
preferred  to  postpone  it  a  little,  so  as  to  be  still  better  armed. 
Op  the  Qther  bfrnd,  f-prt.fl,in  in1'1'***"}'  wioaanr^  a^opt^d  in  spring 
1914  are  hardly  to  be  interpreted  otherwise  than  as  steps  towards 
the  u  War-  preparation-  period  ",a  kind  of  masked  mobilization 
arranged  in  combination  with  Trance  since  1912  —  a  thing  only 
suited  to  the  unwieldy  empire  of  Russia,  where  alone,  moreover, 
such  proceedings  could  be  kept  secret.  If,  accordingly,  these 
steps  were  taken  as  early  as  spring  1914,  they  must  point  to 
a  war  in  the  near  future;  and  it  will  not  be  forgotten  on  the 
other  hand  that  Lord  Fisher,  for  quite  other  reasons,  reiterated 
his  demands  for  waging  the  inevitable  war  with  Germany  not 
later  than  1914;  further  that  the  Servian  Envoy  Gruitsch  reported 
from  London,  as  early  as  8.  Dec.  1911:  "France,  as  well  as  her 
allies,  are  of  the  opinion  that  even  at  the  cost  of  heavy  sacrifices 
the  war  must  be  postponed  to  a  later  time,  i.  e.  1914 — 15"  (German 
White-book  on  the  Guilt-question,  Appendix  VI,  nr.  14);  and  again 
that  Jugurieff,  the  Russian  agent  at  Cettinje,  in  1912  definitely 
predicted  the  war  desired  and  planned  by  Russia  for  autumn 
1914  (E.  Durham,  Twenty  Years'  Balkan  Tangle,  p.  229).  The 
precise  time  at  which  Russia  was  resolved  to  begin  cannot  yet 
be  ascertained;1)  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  leaders 
would  have  preferred  to  defer  the  war  somewhat.  But  they 
were  equally  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a  favourable  opening; 
their  war-aims  and  resolve  are  plain  to  every  impartial  observer. 
Meanwhile  no  power  menaced  the  peace  of  Europe  less  than 
Germany  T  lending  a  grateful  ear,  as  she  then  was  tn  the  peaceful 
*tvajng  from  arms  thft  rhnnn?l  A  Colonial  Convention  between 
Berlin  and  London  had  actually  been  arrived  at,  when  the  murder 
of  Archduke  Ferdinand  fired  the  Russo-Servian  mine.1) 


')  Admiral  Koltchak  stated  at  his  trial  at  Irkutsk  (22.  Jan.  1922):  -I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  war  was  entirely  fereseen  and  completely 
prepared.  It  was  by  no  means  unexpected,  and  as  to  the  date  of  its  outbreak, 
we  were  only  wrong  by  six  months"  (Dtidsche  Attgti*.  Zfiig.  9.  March  1922, 
Xr.  115). 

*)  Regarding  the  alleged  military  consultation  of  Emperor  William  with 
the  Archduke  in  spring  1914.  see  Appendix  VII,  p.  55  sq. 
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Our  opponents  can  no  longer  maintain  the  fiction  that 
Germany  is  solely  to  blame  for  the  war-temper  and  menace  that 
consolidated  steadily  from  1903  to  1914,  year  by  year.  _So_ihfiy 
assign  our  sole  war-guilt  to  the  weeks  of  July  1914.  .^Bnt.  they 
are  driven  to  abandon  this  position  likewise  by  the  proofs  that 
German  and  English  investigators  have  adduced  from  unchallenge- 
able documents  and  evidence.  First  of  all  comes  the  jjihift  that 
Servia  is  innocent  of  the  crime  of  Sarajevo.  ..  Nnw;  however,  it 
Cas  been  demonstrated  that"  the  crime  was  put  in  hand  by  Servian 
officials;  and  if  the  complicity  of  the  Servian  government  could 
not  be  proved  at  the  time,  it  has  since  then  taken  it  upon  itself 
by  stamping  the  murderers  as  national  heroes  by  an  official 
religious  function  on  the  site  of  the  crime.1)  That  the  Servians 
should  strive  by  every  means  for  the  liberation  of  the  Servian 
stock  in  Bosnia  and  Croatia  from  the  Austrian  and  more  especially 
Hungarian  domination,  in  the  heat  of  the  national  frenzy  and 
irredentism  that  Russia  had  fomented,  none  can  better  understand 
than  we  Germans  ourselves,  millions  of  whose  brothers,  on  every 
frontier,  have  been  torn  from  their  fatherland  and  subjected  to 
foreign  tyranny.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  plain  that  atonement  and 
amends  for  the  aggression  must  have  appeared  a  vital  question 
at  Vienna;  Austrian  statesmen  could  no  longer  close  their  eyes 
to  Servian  machinations.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
according  to  the  Viennese  archives  not  a  mere  punitive  campaign 
was  in  contemplation  against  Servia,  but  a  war  prompted  by 
extension  of  empire.  As  for  the  Foreign  Minister,  Count  Berchtold. 
and  the  men  who  jockeyed  him,  their  proceedings  constituted 
most  unconscionabe  duplicity  towards  Germany  and  in  part  tow- 
ards their  venerable  Emperor  as  well') 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unintelligible  and  unpardonable 
that  the  authorities  in  Berlin3) 


*)  This  solemnity  was  not  held  for  the  souls  of  the  murdered  person- 
ages, but  of  their  murderers,  who  certainly  had  bitterer  need  of  such  inter- 
cession (Servian  testimony,  Morel,  Pre-War  Diplomacy,  p.  40  sqq.)-  See 
Appendix  VI,  p.  53  sq.,  for  further  important  evidence. 

2)  Compare  the  Austrian  Bed-Book  1919—20  and  R.  Gooss'  commentary 
Das  Wiener  Kabinett  wnd  die  Entstehung  des  Weltkrieges,  Vienna,  1919. 

a)  In  view  of  the  characters  of  the  leading  men,  there  can  be  as  little 
question  of  levity  as  of  purblindness  ,  for  the  complete  publication  of  the 
Foreign  Office  archives  shows  how  clear  their  vision  frequently  was.  Never- 
theless. an  unintelligible  paralysis  of  purpose,  a  sort  of  naive  perversion 


in— tii^  atfl.tfifrm.tiP  in  Vienna.  who>c  malign  disposition  towards 
ourselves  was  no  secret,  and  who  had  sprung  their  Bosnian  coup 
upon  Germany  with  a  ruthlessness  impossible  to  forget.  'l\\>- 
Austrians  had  a  free  hand  for  three  whole  weeks,  though  it  was 
plain  all  along  that  we  should  have  to  pay.  We  failed  to  have 
our  way  both  with  Servia  and  Italy  (which  under  Marquis  di  San 
Giuliano  might  have  been  won  over  by  certain  compensations),  and 
were  foiled  by  the  little  group  of  Hungarian  and  Slav  aristocrats 
who  directed  the  policy  of  Austria.  And  Bethmann-Hollweg's 

belief  that  thft  ^fls.trn-SfirLiftn  nnnflip.t.  miylit,  1m  Inraliypd  !&_&. 
Jjinrnpft  at.  snr»h  high  plftAfctuo.  tp.nsinn,  rem^^S  OHP  Of  th?  Irish, 
rebel  of  '98  with  his  "come  on,  boys,  sure  her  month  is  stopped!" 
as  he  stuffs  his  hat  in  the  gun.  Yet  nothing  proves  more  con- 
clusively how  far  removed  our  policy  was  from  war  than  just 
its  incompetence  and  weakness.  And  when  at  length,  after  the 
Servian  reply  to  Austria's  ultimatum,  the  men  in  Berlin  perceived 
the  abyss  yawning  at  their  feet,  all  concerned,  the  Emperor  at 
their  head,  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  check  Austria  and  to 
reach  an  understanding.  Sn  much  was  conceded  at  the  time  by 
all  well-informed  persons,  and  the  war  might  have  been  avoided 
in  those  agitated  days  of  July  1914,  if  -  -  it  had  been  the  genuine  */ 
desire  of  the  Entente  that  it  should  le  avoided.1) 

of  mind,  a  dilatory  adoption  of  means  ineffectual  in  themselves  prevented 
knowledge  from  being  transformed  into  action.  For  the  myth  of  the  Potsdam 
Crown  Council,  see  Appendix  VII,  p.  56  sq. 

*)  The  Emperor's  desire  of  peace  is  proved  up  to  the  hilt.  But  none 
so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see.  No-  one  acquainted  with  the  Chancellor 
of  that  day  and  the  Foreign  Minister  will  deny  these  men  the  like  aim;  nor 
can  it  be  denied  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  von  Moltke,  a  man  humane 
to  the  verge  of  pacifism,  and  moreover  an  invalid.  Our  ambassadors,  von 
Schoen  and  Count  Ponrtales,  no  less  than  Prince  Lichnowsky,  were  animated 
by  the  same  spirit.  Czernin's  disparagement  of  the  late  von  Tschirsky,  of 
having  egged  the  war  on,  is  exploded  by  his  published  reports.  Compare  the 
White-Book  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  1920,  I,  p.  9  sqq.  We  had  in  fact 
only  otic  man  in  a  leading  position  who  had  the  genius  coupled  with  the 
intrepidity  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  for  the  world  war,  and  that  man 
was  Admiral  von  Tirpitz.  But  that  nothing  was  further  from  his  mind  than 
war  at  a  juncture  so  critical  for  the  German  Navy,  is  proved  not  only  by  bis 
own  memoirs,  but  by  those  ef  his  opponent  Fisher  (above,  p.  12).  The  alleged 
all-powerful  German  military  party  is  a  myth.  Only  too  real,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  the  military  forces  embodied  in  a  Fisher  and  a  Churchill,  an 
Iswolsky  and  a  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  a  Poincare  and  a  Pateologue.  and  their 
satellites. 
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For  it  is  a  gross  fiction  that  the  Entente  was  taken  un- 
awares. The  men  of  Vienna  overreached  themselves  with  their 
finesse  of  firing  their  ultimatum  at  Servia  at  the  moment  when 
the  French  President  should  be  en  route  to  Paris  from  his  visit 
in  St.  Petersburg.  But  by  the  16.  July  the  British  Ambassador 
in  Vienna  had  already  telegraphed  the  substance  of  the  ultimatum 
to  his  Government,  and  by  the  20th  the  French  Consul  there  had 
telegraphed  to  his.  *)  They  were  almost  better  informed  in  Paris, 
London  and  Petersburg  than  in  Berlin.  When  in  Petersburg, 
Poincare  and  Viviani  undoubtedly  stiffened  the  back  of  the 
Kussian  Government;  with  Poincare's  Arcadian  idyll  of  those 
days  (Les  Origines  de  la  guerre,  p.  190  sqq.)  only  compare  their 
description  by  his  old  schoolfellow  Paleologue,  who  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  stormy  atmosphere  prevailing  and  the  war-eager 
temper  of  the  most  influential  Russian  circles.2)  These  circles,  in 
particular  the  War-Minister,  the  General  Staff  and  Grand  Duke 
Nicolai  Nicolaievitch,  are  responsible  for  the  mobilization;  it 
commenced  in  a  masked  form,  kept  half  a  secret  from  the  Tsar 
himself,  as  early  as  July  25th,  fout  it  was  solemnly  denied  to 
the  German  Emperor  by  the  Tsar;  was  denied  to  the  German 
military  attache  v.  Eggeling  by  the  Russian  War-Minister;  to 
the  German  Ambassador  Count  Pourtales  by  Sazonow  himself 
(the  circumstances  are  graphically  detailed  in  the  memoirs  of 
these  two),  while  the  French  ambassador  Paleologue  was  officially 
informed  of  it  as  early  as  the  29th.  On  the  morning  of  the  31st? 
the  mobilization  was  posted  at  every  street-corner  in  St.  Peters- 
burg; but  that  very  night  (30.  to  31.  July)  it  was  given  out  in 
a  village  on  the  Mongolian  border,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
the  English  traveller  Stephen  Graham,  to  which  much  too  little 
attention  has  been  paid  (Morel,  Truth  and  the  War,  p.  29,  after 
The  Times  11.  Sept.  1914).  The  telegram  may  have  taken  days 
to  reach  those  distant  confines3)  —  a  clear  proof  that  the  so- 


»)  See  British  Blue-Book  Is7o.  161;  French  Yellow-Book  No.  14;  v.  Bttlow, 
Grruncttinien,  p.  27. 

2)  See  Appendix  V,  p.  49. 

8)  The  German  Consul  at  Tomsk,  Rudolf  Stang,  saw  the  mobilization- 
decree  posted  in  small  Siberian  towns  without  telegraphic  communication  on 
the  30.  July,  as  his  report  to  the  Foreign  Office  shows.  With  the  exception 
of  a  short  notice  in  the  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  this  report  has  un- 
fortunately not  been  published. 


called  partial  mobilization  of  the  Russian  army  against  Austria 
of  the  25.  July  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  general  mobilization 
resolved  upon  in  complicity  with  France.  But  this  measure  was 
tantamount  to  war.  This  we  have  maintained  all  along;  the 
Tsar's  contention  to  the  opposite  effect,  in  his  telegram  of  tin- 
1.  Aug.  1914  to  the  German  Emperor,  presented  no  adequate 
guarantee  in  the  face  of  the  warlike  preparations  of  Russia. 
Moreover,  we  now  know,  from  documents  reaching  back  as  far 
as  1892,  that  the  equivalence  of  general  mobilization  with  war 
was  identical  in  both  Russian  and  French  official  acceptation.1; 
The  purpose  of  all  these  masking  manoeuvres  was,  as  appears 
from  a  French  hint  to  Russia,  to  keep  us  in  hesitation  until 
measures  should  have  been  further  advanced  and  Russia  should 
stand  fully  armed  on  our  border,  ready  to  crush  us.  The  semblance 
was  cleverly  created  of  the  several  Russian  measures  having 
been  merely  justifiable  countermeasures  against  Austria's.  Count 
Montgelas  has  irrefutably  dispelled  the  attempts  of  the  Entente 
and  their  henchmen  in  Germany  to  distort  and  mask  these 
occurrences;  we  may  accordingly  spare  our  readers  the  arid 
chronological  resume.  Montgelas'  arguments  and  the  archives 
themselves  likewise  disprove,  for  every  honest  mind,  the  myth 
that  Germany  only  made  a  pretence  of  urging  Austria  to  relent 
and  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Russia.2)  As  already 
noted,  Berlin,  having  at  first  refused  Sir  Edward  Grey's  conference 
proposal,  eagerly  seconded  his  further  endeavours,  and  if  Beth- 
mann  began  to  exercise  pressure  too  late,  he  did  so  then  with 
so  much  energy  that  the  foundation  for  an  understanding  between 
Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  had  actually  been  laid,  when  the 
bombshell  of  Russia's  general  mobilization  burst  and  made  an 
end  of  negotiation. 

What  ensued  —  Germany's  mobilization  and  the  declarations 
of  war  against  Russia  and  France  —  is  common  knowledge.  How 
far  it  might  have  been  feasible  to  delay  these  declarations  for 
a  few  days,  and  so  avoid  the  formal  appearance  of  being  the 
aggressors  —  little  as  that  was  our  role  —  or  whether  hesitation 
would  not  have  aggravated  matters,  is  a  subject  of  eager  con- 

')  For  the  mobilization  and  its  significance  see  Appendix  VIII,  p.  57 sqq. 

*)  Count  Montgelas,  Deutsche  Politik,  12.  Sept.  1919  pp.  337  sqq.,  and 
Glossen  zutn  Kautsky-Btich  pp.  20 sqq.,  Zur  Schuldfragc  pp.  20 sqq.,  WhH?- 
Book  of  Parliamentary  Sub-Committee  1.  p.  100  sqq.,  II.  pp.  5  sqq. 
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troversy. ')  Without  in  any  way  presuming  to  pronounce  a 
judgment  in  military  respects,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  view  of 
tkk  fixed  war-bent  of  the  men  in  power  in  Kussiaf  the  waFwas 
inevitable.  It  is  little  to  the  purpose  whether  the  Tsar  himself 
was  disinclined  and  the  weak  though  fanatical  Sazonow  may  have 
vacillated  at  times;  in  any  case  the  masterly_stage^gianagement 
Q!  tfre  enemy  would  hayejgnt  us  in  t^e  wrong.  To  be  sure,  our 
ineptitude  and  our  phenomenal  incapacity  for  plumbing  the 
mentality  of  other  nations  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  our 
diplomatic  failure,  as  Morel  justly  observes. 


And  now  the  role  of  England?  England  has  ever  possessed 
the  art  of  adopting  the  semblance  of  the  just  man  made  perfect. 
who  labours  to  the  last  to  preserve  peace  and  impartially  hastens 
to  the  aid  of  the  oppressed.  The  British  Ambassador  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, plainly  out  of  a,  personal 


^  against  thp.  fatflfl  P^PP/POTI^  of  RnRFmn  mobiliVntlnn.  2  ) 
Then~"the  brake  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  his  efforts,  by 
his  chief,  Sir  Edward  Grev:  jbhe  warning  tone  ceasej^  Grey 
multiplies  proposals  for  German  intervention  alone,  and  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador,  Prince  Lichnowsky,  in  whose  infatuated  eyes 
Grey  and  Grey's  country  can  do  no  wrong,  duly  transmits  his 
views  to  Berlin;  with  a  single  exception  they  are  strongly  urged 
upon  Austria.5)  But  the  reiterated  German  requests  that  Grej' 
would  warn  Russia  and  exercise  pressure  upon  her,  were  ignored 
or  resulted  in  mere  empty  pretences.  Grey  was  urged  on  all 
sides  at  least  to  declare  openly  what  England  intended  to  do: 
Berlin  anxiously  awaits"  his  decision;  Petersburg  and  Paris  inquire 

too  (a  put-up  business?).    Everything  rests  upon  his  utterance. 

__________  _  i 

1)  Freycinet  and  Eibot  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  odium  of  the 
aggressor  pertains  to  the  party  who  mobilizes  first,  and  both  these  men  were 
in  positions  of  authority  when  the  war  broke  out.    According  to  a  telegram 
of  Iswolsky's,  France  would  have  declared  war  against  us  on  the  4.  August, 
if*  we  had  not  already  done  so  on  the  3d.    See  Montgelas,  Zur  Schuldfrage, 
p.  5,  White-Book  II,  p.  224  sq. 

2)  British  Blue-Book  No.  17,  44;  von  Btilow's  (Grundlinien  p.  77)  obser- 
vations are  to  the  point;  also  Montgelas,  Zur  Schuldfrage,  p.  20sqq. 

•;)  This  also  has  been  irrefutably  established  by  Count  Montgelas,  against 
the  fabrications  of  our  opponents.  Cp,  v.  Jagow,  Deutsche  Politik,  28.  Jan. 
1922,  p.  58  sq. 


But  he  shrouds  himself  in   the   silence  of  the  Sphinx  and  leN 
things  drift  to  perdition. 

The  Sphinx's  mask  has  fallen.  We  now  know  that  Grey 
and  his  confederates  had  long  before  forfeited  their  freedom  of 
action.  When  Grey  accompanied  the  King  to  Paris  in  spring 
1914.  he  had  pledged  himself  to  France  and  Russia  more  firmly 
than  before;  he  had  become,  as  Lord  Loreburn  says,  a  tool  in 
the  hand  of  the  Russian  Court.  He  could  no  longer  declare.  a> 
did  Gladstone  in  1870:  England  takes  the  field  against  the  viol, 
of  Belgian  neutrality.  He  could  have  saved  Belgium  by  doing 
.so^  He  was  not  even  in  a  position  to  say:  We  do  not  go  to 
war  on  Servia's  account;  a  war  of  the  Dual  Alliance  with  tin- 
Central  Powers  about  Balkan  questions  is  no  affair  of  ours.  That 
likewise  would  have  hindered  the  European  war.  It  was  needful 
to  hide  the  secret  of  his  bondage  from  his  country  to  the  very 
last.  The  reports  of  the  Russian  Ambassador  Benckendorff  to 
Sazonow  (German  White-Ilook,  1919,  pp.  205  sqq.)  reveal  Grey's 
clever  trimming,  until  he  had  got  public  opinion  up  to  the  point 
when  he  could  ask  the  sanction  of  Parliament  (from  which  hr 
carefully  concealed  Germany's  readiness  to  make  concessions)  to 
the  war  long  before  resolved  upon.  Indeed  we  may  say,  the  war 
already  launched,  for  from  the  27.  July,  at  the  close  of  great  naval 
manoeuvres,  the  fleet  had  been  kept  mobilized,  or  rather,  as  fleets 
are  not  fully  mobilized  for  mere  manoeuvres,  placed  on  an  actual 
war-footing.1)  From  the  2.  August  the  British  fleet  was  actually 
engaged  in  defending  the  French  coasts  and  commerce  in  tEe 
Channel  and  North  Sea,  in  itself  a.  clp.a.rHy  Defined  hostile  act^ 
against  Germany.  A  few  hours  after  Grey's  speech  in  the  House 
"(3.  August  1914),  the  whole  British  expeditionary  force,  160000 
picked  troops,  was  ready  to  embark  for  France.  Haldane  claims 
this  with  justifiable  pride,  jt  is  plain  how  well  all  the  innocent. 
*  conversations"  between  the  respective  general  staffs  worked 
out,  As  Count  Reventlow  aptly  puts  it,  Grey  had  been  playing 
with  Germany  like  a  cat  with  a  mouse,  while  Germany  had  been 
sparing  no  effort  to  avoid  war  with  England. 

J)  The  further  measures  of  the  Admiralty  during  the  latter  days  of 
July  are  revealed  in  the  official  British  History  of  the  Great  War.  On  the 
27.  July,  Grey  already  invites  the  express  attention  of  Russia  to  the  mobili- 
zation of  the  British  fleet  —  hardly  an  invitation  to  peaceful  solutions!  v.  Billow 
brings  this  out  well  (G nindlinien,  p.  100  sq.).  See  also  Appendix  VIII,  p.  59  sq. 
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Let  us  ask  how  this  irrefutable  chain  of  facts  is  reflected 
in  British  minds.  —  We  encounter  the  most  confusing  fluctuation 
of  deductions  in  Haldane's  book.  On  the  one  hand  he  repeatedly 
expresses  his  conviction  that  the  Emperor  and  Bethmann-Hollweg 
desired  peace;  he  goes  so  far  as  to  admit  that  not  even  Tirpitz 
and  Moltke  wanted  war;  but  these  utterances  are  mere  obiter 
dicta,  thrown  in  unobtrusively,  while  in  signal  parts  of  the  book, 
e.  g.  just  at  the  outset,  things  are  represented  as  if  the  Emperor 
and  Chancellor,  "some  time  in  1913"  had  been  unable  to  resist 
temptation  any  longer  and  had  given  the  "military  party"  their 
head.  Thus  Haldane  cleverly  keeps  the  reader  in  suspense,  and 
by  his  calm,  seemingly  equanimous  way  of  putting  things,  allows 
him  to  gather  the  worst  possible  opinion  of  Germany.  The  purpose 
is  a  double  one:  firstly,  to  vindicate  Grey's  policy  as  the  only 
right  and  possible  one  —  for  as  his  intimate  friend  and  adviser, 
Haldane  shares  the  responsibility  —  secondly,  the  encircling 
purpose  of  the  Entente  policy  is  flatiy  denied:  "Now  for  this 
there  is  no  foundation  whatever.  Russia,  whatever  Iswolsky  and 
other  Russian  statesmen  may  have  said  in  moments  of  irritation 
over  the  affair  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  did  not  want  to 
plunge  into  war;  France  did  not  desire  anything  of  the  kind; 
and  as  for  England,  nothing  was  more  remote  from  her  wishes" ') 
(p.  144).  With  the  above  compare  Fisher's  expressions  and 
Sazonow's  reports  from  Balmoral! 

Haldane  himself  admits  that  "the  ultimate  and  real  origin 
of  this  war  was  a  set  of  colossal  suspicions  of  each  other  by 
the  nations  concerned"  (p.  188),  But  this  does  not  hinder  him 
from  explicitly  making  the  wholly  innocent  German  people  an- 
swerable for  the  actions  of  their  government  (p.  187).  Inter- 
national justice  and  the  welfare  of  the  world  demand  atonement 
by  the  German  people!  Yet  Haldane  is  nothing  if  not  humane: 
"Those  who  know  the  growth  in  the  past  of  literature,  of  music, 
of  science,  of  philosophy,  of  industry  and  of  commerce,  do  not 
wish  the  German  people  to  die  out.  It  is  only  the  ignorant 
that  can  desire  this."  With  this  amiable  remark,  we  may  take 
leave  of  the  blameless  Haldane! 


*)  It  is  the  convenient  doctrine  of  the  English  rhyme:  What  I  say 
three  time  is  true!  (The  Hunting  of  the  Snark.)  Compare  the  tone  of  proud 
conviction  and  honest  indignation  in  PoincarS's  tall  talk  quoted  below,  p.  45. 
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Quite  otherwise  Lord  Loreburn.  He  has  Truth  at  heart. 
His  whole  book  is  a  passionate  indictment  of  the  cryptic  policy 
of  Grey  and  his  confederates;  he  clearly  perceives  that  even  in 
the  latest  days  of  the  crisis  Grey  could  have  obviated  the  war 
—  if  his  hands  had  not  been  bound.  "Indeed  no  great  skill 
was  needed  —  merely  the  courage  to  see  the  truth  and  say  it" 
(p.  189).  In  various  places  he  admits  the  desire  of  peace  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor  and  his  counsellors.  For  all  that,  he  rejects 
every  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  Grey's  efforts  for  peace,  and  after 
the  extraordinary  attack  on  German  professors  and  teachers 
already  cited  (p.  8),  he  goes  on  to  say:  "This  point  of  view  is 
elaborated,  not  for  the  purpose  of  further  embittering  the  legit- 
imate and  already  uncontrollable  indignation  of  all  right-minded 
people  against  the  men  who  have  outraged  nature  by  plotting 
this  war,  and  conducting  it  with  infamy,  nor  with  the  purpose 
of  excusing  the  German  people  from  heavy  blame.  ...  If  the 
German  people  are  ready  to  make  such  reparation  as  they  can 
for  the  past,  and  to  live  peaceably  for  the  future,  they  may 
succeed  in  retrieving  their  character.  It  is  more  to  their  own 
interest  than  to  that  of  anyone  else  that  they  should  do  so"  (p.  281). 

We  lay  down  the  book  in  astonishment.  Compared  with 
the  cultivated  Jesuit  Haldane,  we  are  here  confronted  with  the 
type  of  "grand  old  English  gentleman  —  one  of  the  olden  time", 
whom  his  admirers  are  wont  to  call  "so  delightfully  vague". 
This  quality  often  masks  a  vigorous  intelligence,  which,  hpwever, 
only  rises  to  the  surface  on  emergency.  It  is  most  difficult  to 
arrive  at  clear  opinions  about  such  natures,  if  only  because  they 
have  not  a  clear  view  of  themselves,  and  clothe  their  inmost 
self  in  a  haze  of  indefinite  bonhomie.  But  this  temperament  is 
of  infinite  import  for  the  English  type  of  politics,  which  are 
always  morally  unimpeachable  because  the  leaders  seem  to  give 
themselves  no  exact  account  of  what  they  are  about. 

Not  that  all  Englishmen  accept  such  a  standpoint  There 
is,  happiliy,  no  lack  of  men  who  have  head  and  heart  in  the 
right  place.  To  E.  D.  Morel  and  his  group  have  to  be  added 
savants  like  Beazley  and  Conybeare,  and  poets  and  writers  like 
Robert  Bridges,  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  and  Vernon  Lee.  It  is  plain 
what  position  Herbert  Spencer  would  have  taken.  See  his  essay 
on  the  "detestable"  cry  "right  or  wrong,  my  country".  We  may 
be  certain  that  Truth  will  make  her  way  by  degrees.  But  a 
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great  obstacle  is  and  remains  the  Belgian  question.    I  already 
observed  that  Grey  could  have  saved  Belgium.    IJ 


"f  hiffj  it  wm  hi>-frmindftn  duty  t, 


s]ifiltfir_it.  For  the  march  through  Belgium,  in  the  event  of  a 
Franco-German  war,  had  grown  to  the  dignity  of  an  axiom  for 
years  past,  in  the  military  literature  of  every  country.  Why, 
the  Belgian  War-Minister  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  in  1914 
(Appendix  IX,  p.  64).  On  the  one  hand,  Churchill  declares  (21.  Sept. 
1914,  Morel,  Truth  and  the  War,  p.  11)  that  he  had  been  ac- 

/     quainted  with  the  Schlieffen  plan  of  campaign,  that  embodied  the 
march  through  Belgium,  as  early  as  1911;  on  the  other  hand  the 

i  British  and  French  general  staffs  must  have  deliberated  the  French 
plan  of  compaign  together,  which  likewise  menaced  Belgium,  and 
.  remained  in  force  up  to  1913.  According-  to  the  already  twice 
quoted  report  of  the  injudicious  Sazonow,  England  had  engaged 
^fagfselTto  throw  100  OOP  men  upon  the  Belgian  frontier.  Why 
did  not  chivalrous  Britain  take  measures  lor  the  security  of  her 
protege  in  times  of  peace,  by  means  of  renewed  and  precise 
conventions  or  treaties?  For  the  simple  reason  that  the  violation 
of  Belgium  must  provide  the  best  conceivable  war-cry.1)  And 
such  it  proved.  Nothing  has  injured  us  so  vastly  throughout  the 
world,  even  with  the  best-disposed,  as  Belgium,  and  it  is  a  further 
evidence  of  our  hopeless  political  mentality  that  this  has  been 
so  little  understood  among  ourselves. 

For  as  little  as  we  have  been  in  the  wrong  with  respect 

to  Servia,  Russia,  France  or  England,  so  obviously  are  we  in 

\  the  wrong  with  respect  to  Belgium.    All  the  more,  because  we, 

a  great  power,  invaded  a  small  country,  of  whose  neutrality  we 

were  co-signatories.    For  the  General  Staff,  the  Schlieffen  plan 

.iwas  the  only  physically  feasible  one.   Von  Jagow,  when  Foreign 

Secretary  before  the  war,  had  proposed  to  von  Moltke  to  modify 

the  plan  of  crossing  Belgium,  on  account  of  danger  from  the 

British  quarter.2)    Moltke  after  consideration  came  to  the  con- 


J)  Such  is  the  reason  why  Grey,  on  the  3.  Aug.  anxiously  reiterated  his 
inquiry  to  Belgium,  whether  the  Germans  had  yet  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier 
(telegram  of  the  Belgian  Envoy  in  London  to  his  government.  Cp.  Deutsche 
Nation,  May  1921,  p.  339). 

8)  Von  Jagow,  Deutsche  Politik,  24.  Oct.  1919,  p.  523.  Cp.  Montgelas, 
Glossen,  p.  37.  The  absence  of  any  diplomatic  of  political  preparatory  steps 
towards  this  most  momentous  resolve  of  the  German  Government  is  as  un- 
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rclusion  that  there  was  no  alternative    U.ut  it  tin-  K,.X|  tin,, 

'  Belgium  were  the  only  one  that  could  lead  us  f  i 
security,  it  was  the  manifest  duty  of  any  German  government 
to  take  it.  It  WHS  an  art  of  justifiable  self-Druteciioiy  but  never- 
theless a  wrong  against  Belgium.  The  most  fatuous  thing  of  all 
was  to  seelc~l<ryu8tify  tins  wrong  by  citing  the  so-called  Anglo- 
Belgian  Conventions,  whatever  the  worth  of  the  plea  may  be.1) 
For  in  the  first  place  we  were  still  unacquainted  with  them  when 
we  marched  in,  and  besides  we  had  no  right  to  blame  Belgium 
for  her  military  negotiations  with  England,  to  guard  against  a 
march  through  her  territory,  when  we  ourselves  had  for  years  been 
secretly  planning  to  do  this.  To  be  sure,  no  one  has  less  right 
to  reproach  us  with  our  wrong  against  Belgium  than  the  three 
henchmen  of  the  Entente,  who  first  drove  us  into  the  war,  and 
later  in  their  character  of  "Protecting  Powers"  of  Greece,  violated 
the  rights  of  this  small  state  in  an  infinitely  worse  degree7)  - 
least  of  all  does  it  become  England  to  speak  of  Belgium,  for  she 
has  contributed  to  her  disaster  and  then  exploited  the  circum- 
stance to  work  on  popular  passion  and  fan  the  flames  of  war. 

To  sum  up:  t%|  nip»  in  power  in  Russia  had  been  engineer-    g 
ing    and    preparing   t.hft    war   for   ypars,    in  nrdgr  tn  r-PflliggJjie     ^ 
ancient  dream  of  Imperial  Byzantium.    Since  1870r  France  has     £- 
never  allowed  the  passion  for  revanche  to  cool;3)  she  may  not 
have  been  the  leading  spirit  all  the  time,  but  has  been  ever  on 
the  watch  for  a  favourable  chance,  and  at  any  rate  has  done 
nothing  to  ward  off  the  war,  which  she  welcomed  in  1914.    Any 
solution  yn«  a^pptahlp  tr>  tlm  prit.ish  leaders,  that  relieved  tfiem      s  ~ 

Of   the   dangp.rmis  Gorman    rival;    if  without,  a  sharp,  in  ^Af,    !Vll 

the  better,  otherwise  by  help  of  war.  With  what  a  light  heart 
they  entered  upon  it,  and  how  sure  they  were  of  victory,  appears 
from  Grey's  words  in  Parliament,  to  the  effect  that  war  would 
not  cost  Britain  more  than  neutrality.  And  Haldane  and  Fisher 

intelligible  as  it  is  unpardonable  Neither  Admiral  v.  Tirpitz  (Entmenmyeit, 
p.  244  sq.)  nor  Baron  v.  Schoen  (Erlebtes,  p.  19o)  were  au  fait. 

»)  That  Belgium  had  greatly  qualified,  if  not  violated,  her  neutrality  i* 
tersely  demonstrated  in  the  Deutsche  Nation,  May  1921,  p.  340  sqq.  The 
circumstance  is  also  dwelt  upon  that  neither  Gladstone  in  1872  nor  Salisbury 
in  1887  recognized  a  German  march  through  Belgium  as  a  cams  btUi. 

*)  See  Appendix  X,  p.  64  sqq. 

•)  See  Appendix  V,  p.  45  sqq.,  and  Clemenceau's  war-speeches  in  Schwert- 
feger's  excellent  edition  Der  Tiger,  Berlin  1921. 
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repeatedly  emphasize  the  fact  that  preparations  were  complete. 
In  Austro-Hungary  many  may  have  been  ready  for  war  as  a 

desperate  ™THPfty  against,  fhp  riiginfftgrratimi  pf  thp.  Monarchy, 
\Germany  alone  had  nothing  to  gain  by  war  and  everything  to 
lose;  she  entered  the  war  greatly  against  her  will;  she  was  pre- 
cipitated into  it  largely  by  want  of  foresight  and  perspicacity,  of 
energy  and  of  cunning.  This  means  a  terrible  indictment  of  the 
German  government  that  has  caused  the  nation  to  suffer  so  un- 
speakably for  its  own  weakness  and  incapacity.  But  that  is 
not  our  concern  at  present.  Our  external  position  is  better  than 
we  ventured  to  hope  even  a  year  ago.  Our  diplomatic  archives 
for  the  weeks  preceding  the  war  are  now  published  to  the  last 
page;  not  even  irrelevant  matter  is  excluded,  not  even  the 
Emperor'  smallest  marginal  comments,  to  the  last  note  of  ex- 
clanation.  The  Emperor's  letters  to  the  Tsar  are  common  property. 
Many  a  saddening  conclusion  emerges  from  this  unrestricted  publi- 
city —  saddening  for  ourselves,  as  well  as  incomprehensible  - 
but  not  a  shred  that  could  cast  doubt  upon  the  unshaken  desire 
of  peace  on  the  part  of  the  monarch  himself  and  his  government, 
the  military  authorities  included.  Noiv  a  government  can  only 
be  incriminated  and  judged  by  its  own  actions  and  its  own  do- 
cuments. And  we  have  seen  (p.  23  above)  that  there  was  not  a 
man  in  a  leading  position  in  Germany,  political  or  military,  who 
would  make,  war  his  aim  or  undertake  the  colossal  risk  and  the 
fearful  responsibility  of  such  an  act.  The  disproof  of  our  guilt 
following  from  the  characters  of  the  men  at  the  helm  is  scarcely 
Jess  powerful  than  that  derived  from  the  archives. 

And  therewith,  it  will  be  said,  the  foundation  of  the  Treaty 
nf  Versailles  ™n^fa<*»~  Assuredly,  but  only  in  theory.  In  practice 
we  are  all  too  far  from  such  a  consummation.  For  the  incom- 
prehensible supineness  with  respect  to  the  guilt-question  recoils 
upon  the  German  nation  with  crushing  power.  Jules  Cambon, 
for  so  many  years  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  writing  in  the 
Eevue  de  France  (15.  June  1921,  p.  703)  says:  "When  I  had 
glanced  over  the  Austrian  note  to  Servia,  my  mind  was  made 
up.  I  had  the  very  definite  feeling  that  the  conflict  would  not 
be  obviated.  But  the  attempt  must  be  made.  Every  effort  must 
be  directed  to  avoiding  it.  Above  all  it  must  be  made  clear  to 
the  world  that  since  Germany  was  evidently  resolved  to  attack 
us,  she  was  the  sole  responsible  author  of  the  war  (!).  This  was 
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my  leading  idea  during  tin-  days  iliat  lolloped  —  the  principle 
that  inspired  my  wlmlr  activity,  all  my  measures  ...  It  was 
ntial  to  wait  to  be  attacked:  British  participation  was  to 
be  had  at  no  less  cost."  What  the  judicious  French  diplomatist 
recognized  on  the  spot  was  hidden  to  all  our  governments  from 
1914  down.  The  complete  exploitation  of  the  legend  of  Germai 
unilateral  guilt  was  relinquished  to  our  opponents.  The  conscience 
of  mankind  was  envenomed  against  us  for  years,  almost  without 
opposition.  Invaluable  rebutting  evidence  was  pigeon-holed  and 
forgotten.  Is  it  not  incredible,  nay  criminal,  that  the  conversa- 
tions of  our  military  attache"  with  King  Albert  and  the  Belgian 
War-Minister,  and  the  documents  concerning  the  sinking  of  the 
"Lnsitania"  -  to  cite  the  two  most  widely  spread  charges  brought 
against  us  —  should  only  now  be  produced,  and  that  so  to  speak 
en  passant?1)  Priceless  and  irretrievable  time  has  been  allowed 
to  elapse;  at  Versailles  we  stood  unfortified  before  the  guilt- 
charge,  the  White-Book  on  the  subject  was  belated  and  made 
no  stir  at  home,  much  less  abroad. 

Since  then  governments  have  followed  upon  governments, 
but  not  one  of  them  has  thrown  their  soul  into  this  most  vital 
question.  What  dire  need  had  our  country  of  a  quickening  call, 
a  battle-cry,  that  should  startle  the  lukewarm  out  of  their  slumber, 
convert  the  sceptical  and  animate  and  direct  the  willing!  The 
most  outrageous  perversion  of  justice  known  to  history  was  put 
in  hand  against  Germany,  and  equally  unparalleled  is  the  supine- 
ness  of  the  victim,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  month  that 
passed  furnished  fresh  rebutting  evidence  upon  which  to  appeal 
against  the  sentence.  Without  being  materialists,  we  may  put 
a  measure  of  this  insensibility  to  the  account  of  the  exhaustion 
of  body  and  soul  effected  by  the  equally  unparalleled,  lawl» •>» 
weapon  directed  against  the  whole  population,  man  and  woman, 
young  and  old,  and  even  protracted  under  the  so-called  armistice 
for  the  very  purpose  of  unnerving  the  nation  in  its  entirety  to 
the  level  of  accepting  the  foul,  foolish  and  even,  as  it  proves, 
suicidal  sentence.  Why  else  the  concern  for  the  "Reconstitution 
of  Europe"?  One  of  the  foremost  "judges"  in  this  Jefferies 


')  The  Belgian  documents  iii  the  Parliamentary  White-Book  1921,  II 
p.  93,  nr.  54;  see  below  p.  63;  for  the  Lusitania  documents,  see  Lfttzow.  E 
deutsch,-  Mimatshefte,  March  1921,  p.  391  flq. 
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proceeding,  Mr.  David  Lloyd-George,  has  himself  indicated  the 
lever  with  which  we  may  overthrow  the  whole  iniquitous  structure 
(p.  3,  final  words  cited).  While  the  British  official  expert  for 
the  guilt-question,  Prof.  Headlam  Morley,  explicitly  declares  that 
he  does  not  believe  in  Germany's  deliberate  desire  of  war.1) 
But  we  still  wait  in  vain  for  a  soul-stirring  manifesto  from  the 
German  Government.  The  standing  plea  of  "not  irritating  the 
Entente"  looks  like  an  emergency-policy  of  the  helpless  Govern- 
ments, leaving  their  judges  to  save  their  face  by  holding  the 
pound  of  flesh  extorted  against  conscience  by  torture  of  a  whole, 
great  people,2)  and  desisting  from  retracting  or  disproving  the 
false  self-accusation  they  are  pledged  to,  in  consideration  of  a 
tacitly  lenient  interpretation  of  points  of  minor  moral  but  wider 
vital  application  —  in  fact,  leaving  the  Entente  for  the  time 
the  formal  justification  for  the  impossible  exactions  claimed  on 
the  war-guilt  fiction.  Count  Montgelas  has  emphasized  the  mistake 
of  subordinating  moral  to  economic  values  and  the  necessity  of 
the  Versailles  proceedings  on  the  guilt -problem  being  annulled, 
in  favour  of  fresh  proceedings,  dealing  with  fresh  material 
(Deutsche  Politik,  June  1921,  pp.  538,  559,  592). 

Of  course,  lost  opportunities  do  not  return.  President  Harding 
proved  that  when  he  refused  Germany's  request  for  his  good 
offices  with  the  Entente,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  her  respon- 
sibility for  the  war.  He  might  have  answered  differently  if  he 
and  leading  American  circles  had  been  enlightened  betimes  upon 
the  guilt- question,  either  through  the  medium  of  the  numerous 
official  and  unofficial  representatives  who  have  been  visiting 
Germany  during  the  last  three  years,  or  else  by  well-disposed 
of  at  least  fair-minded  circles  in  the  United  States.  But  as  no 


*)  Contemporary  Review,  March  1921,  p.  333:  "this  (that  the  war  had 
been  deliberately  planned  by  the  Central  Powers)  I  have  never  maintained;  I 
doubt  that  responsible  persons  in  this  country  (England)  have  maintained  it.'" 
Compare  the  quotations  on  p.  3! 

2)  The  starvation-blockade  of  men,  women  and  children,  protracted  and 
aggravated  under  the  perfidious  "armistice"  (Keynes,  the  Economic  Consequences 
of  the  Peace)  —  the  most  stupendous  crime  in  history,  as  Lord  Lansdowne 
called  it  (House  of  Lords,  8.  Jan.  1919).  The  mote  in  Germany's  eye  had  to 
be  plucked  out  at  any  cost  of  cant,  notably  the  parade  of  liberating  the 
German  nation  from  itself,  while  forcing  the  surrounding  "small  nations"  into 
completing  links  of  the  savage  blockade-chain,  to  the  special  degree  of  stopping 
the  infants'  feeding-bottles  subscribed  for  by  the  Swiss. 


initiative  has  been  taken  upon  our  side,  the  sparse  expression.- 
of  a  just  view  have  made  no  impression.1) 

If  old-established  prejudices  are  doubly  hard  to  eradicate, 
and  we  are  accordingly  condemned  to  labour  for  years  at  the 
consequences  of  having  omitted  timely  action,  there  is  all  the 
less  justification  for  a  passive  acceptance  of  our  "fate".  For  it 
is  not  rightly  to  be  called  fate,  while  it  is  an  emanation  of  human 
resolve  that  a  better  mind  may  rectify.  Against  the  violent 
perversion  of  justice  of  which  we  are  the  victims,  we  must  strive 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  begin  with,  at  home.  Only  by 
means  of  conscious  unity  of  all  Germans  in  this  matter  can  we 
impress  foreign  nations  with  the  fatuousness  of  the  doctrine 
of  Germany's  sole  guilt.  We  cannot  rebut  this  charge  em- 
phatically enough,  not  din  the  truth  into  people's  heads  persist- 
ently enough.  It  will  be  a  long  and  tough  job.  But  truth  will 
prevail  in  the  end.  And  the  honour  and  the  welfare  of  our 
country  are  at  stake! 

March  1922. 


*)  Stewart  Bruce,  TJie  War-Guilt  and  Peace-Crime  of  the  Entente  Alii**, 
New  York,  Century  Co.,  1920;  8.  B.  Fay,  American  Historical  Review,  XXV, 
p.  616  sqq.;  XXVI,  p.  37  sqq.  225  sqq. 


APPENDICES. 

I. 
The  Conventions  between  France  and  Italy. 

The  French  Yellow '-Book  (Documents  diplomatiques,  Les 
Accords  franco-italiens  de  1900 — 1902,  Paris,  Imprim.  Nat.  1920) 
contains  the  understandings  about  Tripolis  and  Morocco,  as  well 
as  a  mutual  counter-guarantee  which  binds  Italy  to  strict  neutral- 
ity "in  the  event  of  France  becoming  the  subject  of  a  direct  or 
indirect  attack  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  powers.  Italy  is 
bound  in  the  same  way  in  the  case  of  France  receiving  a  direct 
provocation  that  compelled  her  to  accept  the  onus  of  declaring 
war  in  defence  of  her  honour  or  security"  (No.  8,  Note  of  Foreign 
Minister  Prinetti  to  Ambassador  Barrere,  1.  Nov.  1902).  The 
interpretation  of  the  term  "direct  provocation",  which  forms  the 
subject  of  notes  6,  9  and  10,  shows  that  every  casus  belli  could 
readily  be  so  construed  that  Italy  must  or  might  keep  neutral. 
The  absolute  secrecy  of  these  negotiations  and  arrangements 
proves  how  wide  was  the  range  their  projectors  attributed  to 
them  (Germany's  "counter-insurance"  with  Eussia  had  been  duly 
notified  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  1887).  And  the  mere  names 
of  the  negotiators  themselves  are  significant  of  the  hostile  meaning 
of  the  pact  for  Germany  and  the  Triple  Alliance:  Delcasse  and 
Barrere  for  France,  Visconti  Venosta,1)  Prinetti,  Tornielli  for 
Italy  (cp.  0.  Muller,  Deutsche  Politik,  16.  Jan.  1920,  pp.  74  sqq.). 

n. 

Projected  landing  of  Russian  troops  on  the 
Pomeranian  Coast. 

F.  C.  Conybeare  writes,  in  Foreign  A/fairs,  March  1921,  p.  144: 
"Readers  of  Lord  Fisher's  recent  volume  of  memoirs  know  that 


*)  "The  negotiations  were  slow  and  protracted ;  they  were  only  practicable 
with  Marquis  Visconti  Venosta"  (Barrere  to  Delcasse^  No.  1,  10.  Jan.  1901). 


his  tav..!n  itf  plan  i>t  ramiiiiiirii  wa.s  to  convey  Russian  troops  from 
Kmnsfiult  in  British  ships  ami  land  tlu-m  in  German  Pomerania 
under  a  barrage  fire  of  British  ironclads.  In  the  secret  dispatch.- 
which  passed  between  Paris  and  lvtn>burg,  over  a  month  before 
the  war,  and  which  were  published  along  with  the  secret  treaties 
by  the  Bolsheviks,  the  fact  is  mentioned  that  British  ships  had 
reached  Kronstadt  in  pursuance  of  this  plan.  I  lately  received 
confirmation  of  this  from  a  Mr.  MacLelland,  who  is  now  a  business 
man  in  New  York,  but  was,  until  June  28th  1914,  when  In- 
a  Lloyd's  agent  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  told  me  ...  that  a  little 
previously  to  June  28th  1914,  he  received  cable  instructions  from 
London  to  go  down  to  Kronstadt  and  report  on  a  large  fleet  of 
merchantmen  just  arrived  from  England.  He  found  them,  to  his 
surprise,  not  full  of  freight,  but  empty,  and  on  enquiry  he  learned 
that  they  were  to  take  Russian  troops  and  land  them  in  Germany. 
He  learned  at  the  same  date  from  the  Mayor  of  St  Petersburg 
. . .  that  war  was  imminent.  He  had  never  heard  . . .  either  of 
Lord  Fisher's  plan  or  of  the  Paris  dispatch. 

Taking  account  of  the  dates,  it  is  obvious  that  the  British 
Admiralty,  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
was  murdered  by  the  Serbs,  had  sent  these  ships  to  Kronstadt 
with  a  view  to  war.  I  may  add  that  one  of  our  chief  railway 
traffic  managers  prepared  for  our  Government,  as  early  as  April 
1914,  a  plan  for  collecting  our  expeditionary  force  and  conveying 
it  to  English  ports.  Also  to  my  personal  knowledge  English 
officers  were  measuring  the  quays  at  Havre  and  other  foreign 
ports  as  early  as  March  1914,  with  a  view  to  the  landing  of 
our  forces  and  of  our  military  stores.  How  did  we  know  war 
was  coming?  On  February  19th  or  20th  1914,  the  Tsar  signed 
an  ukase  for  the  formation  at  Odessa  of  an  expeditionary  force 
which  was  to  surprise  and  capture  Constantinople  in  the  near 
future.  Was  it  not  our  knowledge  of  Russian  preparations  of 
this  kind  which  led  our  Government  to  take  the  steps  above 
detailed?  In  a  word,  it  was  Russia's  war,  and  we  had  to  consent 
to  all  her  wishes." 

The   uncommon  significance  of  Conybeare's  disclosure- 
somewhat  attenuated  by  the  following  considerations:  (1)  The 
military  sections  of  the  Russian  document  referred  to  at  p.  20 
are  just  the  ones  that  seem  to  advocate  a  short  postponement  of 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople;  (2)  the  Russian  secret  archives  show 
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that  the  preliminaries  for  the  Anglo-Russian  Naval  Convention 
had  not  been  concluded  when  the  war  broke  out  (La  diplomatic 
et  les  armements  militaires,  Berlin,  1919,  p.  18;  B.  v.  Siebert, 
Diplomatische  Aktenstiicke,  Berlin,  1921,  p.  817  sq.);  (3)  neither 
our  naval  attache  in  St.  Petersburg  nor  our  agents  a,t  Cronstadt 
have  reported  these  British  vessels  in  ballast.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lieut.- Colonel  Boelcke  reports  the  capture  of  great  bales 
of  Pomeranian  Ordnance  Survey  maps  at  the  battle  of  Tannen- 
berg,  which  would  harmonize  with  MacLelland's  account  (Preuss. 
Jahrbiicher,  Vol.  184,  1921,  p.  134).  The  matter  is  in  need  of 
clearing  up.  Quite  possibly,  since  the  naval  "conversations" 
brought  the  Entente  Admiralties  into  more  intimate  relations, 
some  Departments  may  have  acted  on  the  basis  of  war  in  summer 
1914,  while  others  were  more  dilatory. 


III. 
The  Reports  of  the  Belgian  Legations. 

The  extensive  five-volume  publication  of  Belgian  documents, 
of  such  vast  importance,  is  unfortunately  almost  unknown  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Their  eminent  editor,  Colonel  Schwertfeger, 
has  epitomized  the  most  significant  reports  in  an  excellent  little 
volume:  The  Versailles  Perversion  of  Justice  (Der  Fehlspruch  von 
Versailles,  Berlin,  1921)  and  has  condensed  this  further  into  a 
cheap  pamphlet  of  30  pages  (Deutschlands  Schuld  am  Weltkriege, 
Berlin,  1921),  which  is  indispensable  to  every  educated  German, 
though  it  cannot  replace  the  full  edition.  E.  D.  Morel  has  published 
an  English  translation  of  the  most  important  Belgian  dispatches 
(Diplomacy  Revealed,  National  Labour  Press).  In  evidence  of  the 
German  Emperor's  and  his  various  governments'  desire  for  peace 
take  the  following  passages: 

1888  (Paris,  4.  March):  "It  means  closing  one's  understanding 
to  the  policy  of  M.  de  Bismarck,  if  one  refuses  to  acknowledge 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe  is  his  aim." 

1888  (Berlin,  9.  June):  "Even  by  a  successful  war,  Germany 
has  nothing  to  gain,  and  will  therefore  stave  off  war  as  long 
as  she  can." 

1802  (Berlin,  17.  Feb.):  "Germany  will  never  wage  a  preven- 
tive war.  Moreover,  she  has  nothing  to  gain  by  victories." 
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1893  (Berlin,  14.  Jan.):  "(Germany  must  be  strong  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  of  which  she  is  the 
mainstay,  if  not  indeed  the  only  one." 

1901  (Brussels,  12.  Jan.):  "The  Emperor,  the  care  of  whose 
life  is  the  preservation  of  European  peace." 

1901  (Brussels,  15.  June):  ". . .  peace,  to  which  the  Emperor 
dings  with  passion.    His  ambition  is  to  close  his  reign  without 
having  drawn  the  sword.    This  is  the  source  of  his  care  for  tin* 
development  of  the  military  organization  of  the  Empire.    The 
Emperor  wants  to  make  Germany  impervious  to  attack." 

1902  (Brussels,  15.  July):   "We  know  for  certain  that  the 
Triple  Alliance  is  purely  defensive  and  serves  no  other  object 
than  the  preservation  of  peace." 

1903  (Brussels,  1.  April):  "(The  Triple  Alliance)  which  only 
serves  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  in  Central  Europe,  and  forms  a  bulwark  against  the 
efforts  that  menace  its  benefits." 

1905  (Berlin,  11.  Dec.):  "The  predominant  majority  of  thr 
(German)  nation  would  only  accept  a  war,  if  it  were  thrust  upon 
them  by  an  attack.    They  are  content  with  the  distribution  of 
power  in  Europe,  have  no  extension  of  territory  in  view  and  are 
reluctant  to  risk  what  they  possess  by  an  adventurous  policy. 
We  may  take  this  as  the  sentiment  of  all  Germans  without 
exception.     The   insignificant   and  uninfluential  group  of  Pan- 
Germans  need  really  not  be  taken  into  account" 

1906  (Berlin,  6.  May):  ". . .  that  the  danger  does  not  emanate 
from  Germany,  which  is  content  with  her  territory,  but  from  tlu- 
Powers  that  seek  to  modify  the  map  of  Europe." 

1908  (Berlin,  27.  Jan.):  "In  what  instance  has  M.  Delcasse 
ever  observed  that  Germany  sought  to  enforce  her  supremacy 
upon  the  nations  of  Europe?  We  are  the  nearest  neighbours 
she  has,  and  in  twenty  years  I  have  never  discerned  the  remount 
tendency  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  presume  upon  th»-h 
power  and  our  weakness.  I  only  wish  every  other  Great  Power 
had  shown  us  equal  consideration." 

1908  (Berlin,  14.  Nov.):  "Unquestionably  we  owe  to  Germany 
and  to  the  profoundly  peace-loving  intentions  of  the  Emperor  the 
37  years  of  peace  that  we  have  enjoyed." 
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1912  (Berlin,  30.  Nov.):  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Emperor,  the  Chancellor  and  the  Foreign  Minister  are  passionate 
adherents  of  peace." 

1912  (Paris,  29.  Dec.):  "Emperor  William  is  specially  dist- 
inguished by  his  peaceful  aims." 

1913  (Berlin,  8.  March):  "Warlike  plans  ill  agree  with  the 
profoundly  religious  and  peace-loving  character  of  the  Emperor." 

1914  (Berlin,  12.  June):  "Germany  need  only  have  patience 
-  only  allow  her  economic  and  financial  power  to  develop  further 

in  peace  -  -  need  only  await  the  natural  results  of  her  surplus 
birth-rate,  in  order  to  be  supreme  in  the  whole  of  Central  Europe, 
without  opposition  or  struggle." 

1914  (Paris,  24.  June):  "Nobody  doubts  the  Emperor  William's 
love  of  peace." 

The  universal  recognition  of  Germany's  peaceful  attituder 
thus  gathered  in  every  capital  of  Europe  in  the  course  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  cannot  be  argued  away  as  purblindness  or 
partisanship,  as  our  opponents  endeavour  to  do  by  invalidating 
the  Belgian  diplomatists'  reports  as  isolated  opinions.  But  the 
utterances  of  these  same  authorities  do  not  merely  exonerate  us, 
they  equally  arraign  our  opponents.  A  few  examples: 

"Does  a  Frenchman  exist  who  does  not  thirst-for  revanche? 
. . .  they  have  nothing  in  common  (Russia  and  France)  but  the 
hatred  of  Germany"  (Berlin,  25.  Oct.,  1893). 

"French  arrogance  is  again  rising  to  the  pitch  it  reached 
in  the  worst  days  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  the  Entente  Cordiale 
is  the  incitement"  (Berlin,  28.  March,  1907). 

"We  have  again  had  to  learn  at  our  cost  what  the  reversion 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Second  Empire,  or  rather  to  those  of 
French  policy  in  general  means.  Every  time  in  history  that 
France  felt  herself  strong  enough,  she  has  tried  to  arrogate  to 
herself  supremacy  over  the  whole  world"  (Berlin,  8.  April,  1907). 

"The  campaign  for  the  isolation  of  Germany,  personally 
pursued  with  equal  perseverance  and  success  by  H.  M.  King 
Edward  VII.  . . .  this  eagerness  to  combine  powers  whom  nobody 
menaces,  for  so-called  defensive  aims,  may  well  be  regarded  with 
suspicion"  (Berlin,  18.  April,  1907). 

"It  is  plain  that  official  England  is  quietly  pursuing  an 
anti-German  policy,  the  object  of  which  is  to  isolate  Germany, 
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and  that  King  Edward  himself  has  not  been  above  casting  hi> 
personal  influence  into  the  scale;  but  it  is  certainly  most  dangerous 
to  poison  public  opinion  in  such  an  open  way"  (London,  24.  May,  1907). 

"One  cannot  help  remarking  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
was  never  more  seriously  threatened  than  since  the  King  of 
England  has  undertaken  to  secure  it"  (Berlin,  13.  Febr.,  1909). 

"By  stigmatizing  Germany  as  the  only  enemy  of  Britain, 
as  Churchill  has  done,  he  has  raised  the  French  lust  of  revenge 
to  boiling-point,  to  a  paroxysm"  (Berlin,  25.  July.  1912). 

"The  French  Ambassador  has  repeatedly  told  me  that  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe  lay  in  the  want  of  dis- 
cipline and  the  practice  of  personal  policies  by  the  Russian 
representatives  abroad.  They  are  nearly  all  fanatical  Panslavists" 
(Berlin,  24.  Oct.,  1912). 

"The  Russian  army  is  eager  for  war  . . .  the  hostile  attitude 
against  Austria  unites  all  ranks  of  the  people"  (Petersburg, 
6.  Dec.,  1912). 

"In  the  troublous  times  that  have  befallen  Europe,  the 
chief  danger  here  is  the  presence  of  M.  Poincare  at  the  Elyse"e" 
(Paris,  21.  Feb.,  1913). 

"Without  doubt  it  is  Messrs.  Poincare,  Delcasse",  Millerand 
and  their  associates  who  have  discovered  and  followed  the 
nationalist,  militarist  and  chauvinist  policy,  whose  reanimation 
we  have  observed.  Now  this  policy  constitutes  a  menace  to 
Europe  and  to  Belgium  in  particular.  Indeed,  we  may  perceive 
in  it  the  chief  peril  that  exists  for  the  peace  of  Europe  to-day" 
(Paris,  16.  Jan.,  1914). 

"Japanese  officers  have  heard  an  approaching  war  against 
Austro-Hungary  and  Germany  openly  discussed  in  the  Russian 
regimental  messes"  (Berlin,  4.  April,  1914). 

"The  same  initiated  and  experienced  men  (in  Paris)  who 
two  years  ago  expressed  most  lively  apprehensions  at  the  mere 
mention  of  friction  between  France  and  Germany,  have  changed 
their  tune  to-day;  they  are  confident  of  victory"  (Paris,  S.May,  1914). 

"France  and  Russia  are  really  engaging  in  a  very  dangerous 
game  at  the  present  moment"  (Brussels,  3.  July,  1914). 

I  would  recommend  everyone  to  read  the  whole  of  the 
Belgian  reports  in  Schwertfeger's  excellent  edition.  Excerpts 
may  prove  little;  but  in  their  entirety  these  documents  are  of 
crushing  weight  --  crushing,  that  is,  for  our  opponents. 
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IV. 
Sazoiiow's  attitude  to  Germany. 

As  the  report  that  follows  has,  strange  to  say,  attracted 
no  attention  in  Germany,  I  reproduce  it  here  in  the  summary 
of  the  Danish  journal  Politiken,  of  10.  Oct.  1919  (italics  mine): 
«M.  Wassiljew  publishes  fresh  indictments  against  the  Entente's 
preparations  for  war,  in  the  Iswestija  of  the  15.  Aug.  1919,  based 
on  his  studies  of  the  Russian  secret  archives.  The  weightiest 
of  these  is  Sazonow's  secret  despatch  to  Tsar  Nicholas  II.  of  the 
24.  Oct.  1913,  about  the  meeting  he  had  with  the  leaders  of  German 
politics  on  the  occasion  of  his  passing  through  Berlin.  From  this 
report  it  appears  that  Bethmann-Hollweg  entertained  the  wish 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  rapprochement  to  France.  Sazonow's 
report  closes  with  the  following  words:  "After  M.  v.  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  had  inquired  about  the  political  currents  obtaining  in 
France,  he  emphasized  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  direct 
conversation  between  us,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  this  could 
not  be  brought  about  between  the  German  and  French  statesmen. 
I  replied  that  I  had  observed  a  firm  and  sober  temper  in  the 
leading  French  circles,  which  appeared  to  be  founded  upon  the 
consciousness  of  their  own  strength.  As  for  Franco-German  rela- 
tions, I  reminded  him  that  the  Republic  had  a  skilful  diplomatist 
at  the  Court  of  Berlin  in  the  person  of  M.  Jules  Cambon,  who 
enjoyed  equal  confidence  in  Berlin  and  in  Paris.  This  elicited 
from  the  Chancellor  the  remark  that  this  could  not  replace  direct 
interchange  of  ideas  between  the  men  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs.  It  is  my  duty  to  add  that  when  I  cited  the 
above  words  to  the  French  Ambassador  on  my  return  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, I  was  struck  by  the  lively  interest  they  awakened  in  him. 
Moreover,  M.  Delcasse  informed  me  that  on  a  previous  occasion, 
when  he  was  still  Foreign  Minister,  in  1902,  the  then  German 
Chancellor  Prince  Billow  had  hinted  the  same  thing  through  the 
French  Ambassador^  but  in  spite  of  that,  later  on,  when  the 
French  Minister  expressed  his  willingness  to  enter  into  direct 
relations  about  mutual  political  questions,  the  project  collapsed 
and  the  Germans  did  not  return  to  it." 

Sazonow  concluded:  "I  do  not  consider  it  desirable  that  I 
should  act  as  intermediary  between  the  Paris  and  Berlin  Cabinets  in 
so  weighty  a  concern,  the  more  so  as  the  possible  consequences 
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of  a  I'ftjijit-nchement  between  the  ti<  <>  Juice  not  been  duhi 
from  the  Russian  point  of  view"1) 

M.  Wassiljew,  who  published  this  report,  adds  that  a  Franco- 
German  rapprochement  evidently  did  not  suit  Sazonow's  book. 
The  understandings  existing  between  France  and  Russia  and  their 
preparations  are  illuminated  by  a  secret  despatch  of  Sazonow's 
of  4.  Aug.  1912,  in  which  he  gives  the  matter  of  his  conversation 
with  Poincar6,  then  French  Prime  Minister,  and  on  a  visit  to 
St.  Petersburg.  The  two  statesmen  expressed  their  mutual  satis- 
faction at  the  favorable  result  of  the  negotiations  just  concluded 
between  the  chiefs  of  the  Admiralties  on  both  sides.  The  draft 
of  a  naval  convention  signed  in  Paris  by  Admiral  Auber  and 
Prince  Lieven  was  endorsed  by  Sazonow  and  Poincare.  On  the 
2.  and  3.  Aug.  they  exchanged  letters  in  which  the  Naval  Conven- 
tion was  declared  binding  on  both  sides.  It  further  appears  that 
negotiations  took  place  between  the  chiefs  of  the  General  Staffs. 
when  Poincare  gave  the  definite  assurance  "that  he  laid  the 
greatest  weight  upon  Russia,  meeting  the  desire  of  the  French 
General  Staff  expressed  in  the  protocol,  respecting  improved 
transport  capacity  of  the  Russian  railways  to  the  west  border, 
by  doubling  the  lines  specified  in  the  protocol".  In  reporting 
his  reply  to  the  Tsar,  Sazonow  includes  the  reservation:  "I  am 
acquainted  with  these  wishes,  and  they  shall  as  far  as  possible 
receive  attention  on  our  part." 

Of  even  greater  interest  is  the  later  portion  of  the  "most 
open-hearted  exchange  of  opinion  between  Poincare  and  Sazonow 
regarding  the  engagements  between  England  and  France."  Sazonow 
writes:  "After  the  French  Prime  Minister  had  pointed  out  that 


')  A  parallel  to  these  utterances  of  Sazonow's,  as  important  as  it  is 
welcome,  may  be  found  in  Poincare"s  despatch  to  the  French  Ambassador  at 
Berlin,  of  spring  1912:  "The  German  Government  appears,  with  an  untiring 
pertinacity  (avec  une  obstination  inlassable),  to  pursue  a  rapprochement  which 
could  only  be  effected  by  entirely  repairing  the  past  —  i.  e.  restitution  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  Were  we  to  enter  upon  such  good  understandings,  we  should  fall 
out  with  England  and  Russia  (England  took  the  very  same  line,  when  a 
rapprochement  was  broached  to  her  by  Germany;  see  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Be- 
trachtung&i  zum  Wellkriege,  I,  p.  57 sq.).  We  should  sacrifice  all  the  advantages 
of  the  policy  France  has  pursued  for  years.  We  should  only  gain  satisfactions 
of  an  illusory  nature  and  should  speedily  find  ourselves  in  isolation,  reduced 
in  consideration  and  honour"  (E.  Bourgeois  and  G.  Pages,  Rapport  de  la  Cow- 
mission  d'Enqueir  wr  fcs  fait*  <lc  In  Guerre,  Se"nat  1919,  p.  363  sq.). 
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these  engagements  have  of  late  acquired  an  especially  cordial 
nature,  owing  to  the  repressive  attitude  maintained  by  Germany 
towards  France,  he  informed  me  that  although  there  exists  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  a  written  treaty  between  France  and  England, 
the  General  Staffs  and  Admiralties  of  the  two  countries  are  iu 
close  touch,  and  frankly  and  unintermittently  exchange  information 
likely  to  be  of  mutual  interest.  The  result  of  this  continual 
interchange  between  the  French  and  British  Governments  has 
been  the  conclusion  of  a  verbal  understanding,  on  the  strength 
of  which  England  declares  herself  prepared  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  France,  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  in  the  event  of  her  being 
attacked  by  Germany.  England  has  promised  to  throw  an  army 
of  100000  men  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  to  resist  the  Gel-man 
march  through  Belgium  into  France,  expected  by  the  French 
General  Staff.  M.  Poincare  besought  me  to  keep  these  com- 
munications absolutely  secret  and  not  allow  the  shadow  of  a 
suspicion  to  arise  in  the  British  that  they  had  been  made.  In 
connection  with  the  aid  the  British  and  French  had  mutually 
engaged  to  render  one  another,  M.  Poincare  touched  on  the  subject 
of  conjoint  action  of  the  Russian  and  British  navies."  On  this 
point  M.  Poincare  was  particularly  accommodating.  Sazonow 
continues:  "On  the  strength  of  our  Naval  Convention,  France  has 
engaged  to  support  us  by  holding  the  Austrian  fleet  in  check  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  preventing  it  from  reaching  the  Black 
Sea.  According  to  M.  Poincare's  view,  the  British  navy  should 
perform  the  like  for  the  Baltic,  inaccessible  to  the  French  navy. 
Therefore  he  asked  me  whether  I  would  not  take  advantage  of 
my  approaching  visit  to  England  to  discuss  the  joint  tactics  of 
the  Russian  and  British  navies  with  the  British  leaders,  for  the 
case  of  a  collision  between  the  Triple  Entente  and  Germany. 
I  replied  that  this  question  demanded  careful  consideration." 

Poincare's  views  coincided  closely  with  Sazonow's,  who 
shortly  after  visited  England  and  conferred  with  Grey  upon  the 
same  issue,  namely  a  Naval  Convention. 

Wassiljew  publishes  Sazonow's  report  on  this  subject: 
"Your  Imperial  Majesty  is  aware  that  during  his  recent 
sojourn  in  St.  Petersburg,  last  summer,  M.  Poincare  desired  to 
learn  from  me  how  far,  in  the  event  of  such  a  war,  we  might 
count  upon  the  support  of  the  British  Navy.  After  confidentially 
informing  Grey  of  the  gist  of  our  Naval  Convention  with  France, 
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and  indicating'  that  France  was  to  protect  our  interests  upon  the 
southern  theatre  of  war  and  hinder  the  Austrian  Navy  from 
entering  the  Black  Sea,  I  inquired  of  the  Secretary  of  Stat»- 
whether  England  would  not  be  prepared  to  render  us  a  like 
service  in  the  Baltic  and  ward  off  the  German  fleet  from  our 
shores.  Grey  declared  without  hesitation  that  if  the  conditions  1 
indicated  should  arise,  England  ivould  be  ready  to  inflict  a  heavy 
blow  upon  German  sea-power.  He  added  that  the  subject  of  naval 
operations  in  the  Baltic  had  been  already  studied  in  the  competent 
quarters  and  the  conclusion  reached  that  easy  as  it  might  be  for  the 
British  fleet  to  force  its  way  into  the  Baltic,  its  stay  there  would 
be  attended  with  grave  peril.  Germany  would  doubtless  override 
Denmark,  close  the  Belt,  and  the  fleet  would  be  bottled  up  as 
in  a  trap.  England  would  accordingly  have  to  content  herself, 
in  all  probability,  with  operations  in  the  North  Sea.  In  this 
connexion  Grey  spontaneously  emphasized  what  I  already  knew 
from  M.  Poincare,  namely,  that  a  treaty  existed  between  France 
and  Britain,  according  to  which  in  the  event  of  a  war  with 
Germany,  England  engaged  to  come  to  the  aid  of  France,  not 
only  by  sea,  but  by  landing  troops  on  the  Continent" 

These  documents  prove  that  by  1912  the  combination  realised 
in  1914,  was  already  complete  in  the  minds  of  the  Entente  leaders. 

V. 
French  Testimony. 

Not  till  spring  1921  did  Poincare  feel  called  upon  to  break 
silence  and  offer  an  account  of  the  causes  of  the  war  in  six 
lectures  which  promptly  appeared  in  book-form  (Les  origines  de 
la  guerre;  Plon-Nourrit  et  Cie).  Of  course  France  and  her 
Governments.  Poincare's  above  all,  appear  here  as  angels  of  peace 
contending  against  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  Germany.  "I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  French  Minister,  I  do  not  know  of  one 
President  of  the  Republic  who  should  ever  have  spoken  the  word 
revanche;  not  one  of  them  do  I  know  who  should  have  nourished 
the  notion  of  an  armed  conflict,  in  public  or  in  secret"  (p.  29). 
This  is  rather  a  "tall  order",  not  alone  in  the  face  of  the  un- 
animous reports  of  the  Belgian  envoys,1)  the  voluminous  French 

J)  Poincare"  makes  light  of  these  reports  (p.  152):  "The  Germans  have 
been  jubilating  because  in  one  or  two  (!)  of  his  despatches  Baron  Guillanme, 
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revanche  literature,  partly  issued  under  government  auspices,  the 
testimony  of  Poincare's  particular  friend  Iswolsky,1)  but  also 
Clemen ceau's  utterances,2)  to  whom  Poincare  will  hardly  deny 
the  character  of  a  French  Minister.  This  passage  by  itself 
characterizes  the  book,  which  plays  to  the  gallery  of  the  hate- 
mongering  Nationalists  and  their  following,  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  section  of  the  public  has  been  busily  fed  up  and  infected 
with  anti-German  legends,  before  and  during  the  war,  while  the 
plainest  facts,  the  conclusive  documents  have  been  suppressed 
with  astute  and  wholly  unscrupulous  cleverness;  thus  dialecticians, 
special  pleaders  and  professional  debaters  like  Poincare  can  easily 
hoodwink  such  hearers.  On  the  other  hand,  this  public  is  large 


Belgian  Envoy  in  Paris,  seemed  to  find  a  savour  of  chauvinism  in  a  few  most 
harmless  expressions  of  public  feeling  in  France.  Baron  Guillaume  was  an 
excellent  fellow,  but  a  very  superficial  observer,  who,  in  common  with  a  small  (!) 
group  of  Belgians  before  the  war,  believed  in  the  pacific  spirit  of  Germany, 
He  had  not  informed  himself  sufficiently  by  the  help  of  his  Berlin  colleague, 
Baron  Beyens,  who  has  published  such  a  fine  book  of  memoirs  and  delineated 
the  development  of  the  Emperor's  character  and  that  of  his  counsellors  so 
finely."  A  pity  that  M.  Poincare,  instead  of  damning  a  dead  man  as  superficial, 
should  not  himself  have  studied,  a  little  less  superficially,  the  reports  that 
same  Baron  Beyens  sent  to  Brussels,  from  1912  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
(above,  p.  40).  Only  compare  with  this  the  statement  Paleologue,  the  friend 
and  collaborator  of  Poincare,  made  to  the  German  Ambassador  von  Schoen,  in 
his  capacity  of  Director  of  the  Political  Department  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay: 
"The  whole  French  nation  will  stand  like  one  man  by  a  Government  that 
undertakes  the  responsibility  of  making  war  to  regain  Alsace-Lorraine"  (Schoen's 
report  of  12.  Aug.  1912,  Thimme,  Preuss.  Jahrbucher  1921,  p.  60). 

*)  German  White  Boole,  1919,  Appendix  VIII,  4  and  7  (telegrams  from 
Iswolsky  to  Sazonow,  Paris  12.  Sept.  and  21.  Nov.  1912,  which  Poincare,  Les  Ori- 
gines  de  la  Guerre,  p.  147,  vainly  endeavours  to  attenuate),  as  well  as  VIII,  10 
(Benckendorff's  letter  to  Sazonow,  London,  25.  Feb.  1913,  esp.  the  passages: 
,,(After  various  conversations  with  Cambon  and  Poincare)  the  thought  arises 
in  me  with  the  force  of  conviction  that  of  all  the  powers  France  is  the  only 
one  that,  even  if  not  desiring  war,  would  nevertheless  regard  it  without  much 
regret.  Anyway  I  perceived  no  sign  of  France  cooperating  actively  in  the  sense 
of  a  compromise.  Now  compromise  is  the  way  to  peace;  beyond  compromise 
lies  war.  Of  all  the  powers,  France  would  accept  war  with  the  greatest 
equanimity." 

2)  Cp.  Col.  Schwertfeger,  Der  Tiger,  Die  Kriegsreden  Georges  Clemenceaus, 
Berlin,  1921,  esp.  p.  141:  "In  peace  I  believed  I  would  die  without  seeing  the 
war;  but  I  knew  it  was  coming,  etc.";  (p.  121):  "And  now  the  battle  is  won, 
the  day  one  hardly  dared  to  hope  for  has  arrived";  (p.  126):  "Peace  is  war 
continued  with  different  means",  and  so  on. 
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enough  to  secure  for  writings  like  those  of  Poincare,  Paleologue 
and  Tardieu  an  extremely  wide  range,  and  make  them  most 
dangerous  to  Germany.  It  was  a  grievous  omission  on  the  part 
of  the  German  Governments  not  to  have  actively  antagonized 
the  guilt-propaganda  of  our  enemies,  e.  g.  to  have  allowed  such 
an  opportunity  as  the  London  Conference  to  pass  unutilized  - 
and  all  upon  the  fatuous  principle  of  "not  irritating  the  enemy". 
When  Viviani  undertook  his  agitation  in  South  America,  Count 
Montgelas  drew  attention  to  the  danger  of  the  tissue  of  falsehood 
in  which  the  former  French  Prime  Minister  enveloped  the  guilt- 
question  (Deutsche  Politik,  30.  July  1920,  p.  141).  But  the  words 
of  this  indefatigable  monitor  have  been  spoken  to  deaf  ears. 
With  Poincare  and  Tardieu  as  advocates,  even  worse  dangers 
menace  us  from  the  reinvigorated  French  propaganda.  There  is 
more  occasion  than  ever  for  forcible,  substantial,  persistent  re- 
futation. Poincare  and  Tardieu  present  chinks  enough  in  their 
armour.  An  effective  broadside  has  been  delivered  by  F.  Thimme 
(Preuss.  Jahrbiicher,  Vol.  184,  1921,  pp.  57  sqq.).  His  action  must 
be  followed  up  strenuously.  I  cannot  pursue  the  question  further 
in  this  place,  and  must-  confine  myself  to  a  couple  of  salient 
points:  After  demonstrating  from  the  very  terms  of  the  Franco- 
Eussian  Treaty  how  sinister  its  aspect  for  Germany  was  (p.  79)y 
Poincare  proceeds  with  the  lamblike  sentiment:  "Thus  the  Franco- 
Kussian  Alliance  could  never  appear  to  Germany  to  be  aimed 
at  herself; ')  and  the  Entente  Cordiale  possessed  no  intrinsically 
aggressive  character."  The  fact  that  England  was  not  bound 
by  a  formal  diplomatic  bond  is  adduced  by  way  of  proof.  But 
Poincare  and  no  one  else  has  published  the  docket  of  the  Dual 
Treaty  (p.  60):  "The  Military  Convention  is  accepted  by  M.  de 
Giers'  letter  to  M.  de  Montebello,  which  gives  the  Convention  the 
force  of  a  treaty  (force  de  traite)"  And  what  else  where  the 
letters  exchanged  between  Grey  and  Cambon  in  November  1912? 
Here  likewise  the  idea  was  that  "if  a  war  appeared  inevitable, 
the  two  governments  should  allow  the  military  and  naval  con- 
ventions existing  between  their  General  Staffs  to  enter  into 


')  The  2.  paragraph  is  the  most  important,  for  it  provides  that  in  case 
of  only  one  party  to  the  Triple  Alliance  mobilizing,  France  and  Russia,  "at 
the  first  news  of  the  event,  and  without  any  previous  understanding  being 
needed,  shall  forthwith  and  simultaneously  mobilize  the  whole  of  their  forces 
and  push  them  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  border."  Cp.  p.  60  sq.  below. 
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operation"  (p.  80).  Poincar6  continues:  "For  several  years,  the 
Governments  have  taken  counsel  together  daily,  hourly;  on  no 
occasion  has  one  or  other  acted  on  its  own  initiative  in  pending- 
affairs,  and  to  the  last  hours  they  worked  together  in  desperate 
efforts  to  save  peace"  (p.  81).  What  claim  to  belief  the  last 
allegation  possesses,  I  hope  to  have  demonstrated! 

The  creation  of  the  Balkan  Alliance  is  of  course  slippery- 
ground  for  Poincare.  He  enters  on  the  question  with  considerable 
embarrassment  and  not  without  side-hits  at  Russia  (p.  119sqq.). 
But  when  he  proceeds  to  ignore  all  the  important  Russo-Servian 
publications  of  documents,  and  the  Russo-Bulgarian  secret  Con- 
vention (above,  p.  17sq.),  and  to  assume  that  "Russia  doubtless  had 
not  inspired  the  Balkan  Alliance",  our  astonishment  is  unbounded 
at  the  —  naivete  of  so  astute  a  statesman!  But  even  he  has 
not  ventured  to  endorse  the  "frequently  expressed  conjecture" 
that  Montenegro's  attack  upon  Turkey  in  1912  had  been  pre- 
arranged (concertee)  —  with  Austria  (p.  144). 

Poincare  was  nowise  satisfied  with  merely  accommodating- 
Russia  himself;  he  systematically  removed  the  advocates  of  a 
peaceful  policy  from  their  posts,  especially  the  Ambassador  to 
Russia,  Georges  Louis.  On  this  point,  compare  the  pamphlet  by 
Gouttenoire  de  Toury,  Poincare  a-t-il  voulu  la  guerre,  already 
referred  to  at  p.  19,  also  the  testimony  of  J.  Caillaux,  Mes  Prisons 
(p.  89),  on  the  subject  of  a  conversation  he  had  with  Louis:  ,,He 
starts  at  once  upon  the  dangers  of  war  that  menace  Europe,  he 
recounts  all  the  dangers  of  the  policy  that  Poincare  is  pursuing 
with  the  help  of  Paleologue  and  Iswolsky  in  Russia.  He  assures 
me  that  the  journey  to  St.  Petersburg  that  the  President  con- 
templates for  next  July,  will  have  far-reaching  consequences,  and 
he  begs  me  to  work  against  it."  That  was  in  May  1914! 

And  it  is  the  identical  Poincare  who  in  the  spring  of  1912, 
as  Foreign  Minister,  wrote  to  the  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin: 
"The  German  Government  appears  to  pursue  a  rapprochement 
with  an  untiring  pertinacity  (avec  une  obstination  inlassable), 
which  could  only  be  effected  by  entirely  repairing  the  past  - 
i.  e.  the  restitution  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Were  we  to  enter  upon 
such  good  understandings,  we  should  fall  out  with  England  and 
Russia"  (above  p.  43,  note  1).  And  it  is  likewise  the  identical 
Paleologue  who  cannot  sufficiently  condemn  the  irreconcileable 
attitude  of  Germany  during  the  final  years  of  peace,  while  in 


June  1(J14  he  managed  to  dissuade  Prime  Minister  Briand  from 
accepting  the  Emperor's  invitation  for  the  Kieler  Wochc,  trans- 
mitted by  the  Prince  of  Monaco.  Bourgeois  and  Pages  quote 
his  words:  "The  Emperor  will  overwhelm  X  (Briand)  with  com- 
pliments, will  persuade  him  that  his  most  ardent  wish  and  single 
thought  is  to  gain  the  friendship,  nay,  the  affection  of  France  . .  . 
The  Emperor  will  put  himself  in  the  light  of  the  most  peace- 
loving,  most  single-minded  and  conciliatory  potentate.  Public 
opinion  at  home,  with  X  (Briand)  at  its  head,  will  be  lulled  into 
security  by  these  blandishments." 

That  Germany's  armaments  were  but  the  response  to  those 
of  France  and  above  all  of  Russia,  as  the  Belgian  Envoys  in  Paris 
and  London  emphasise  (Schwertfeger,  FehUpruch  von  Versailles. 
p.  172sqq.)  is  flatly  denied  by  Poincar6  (p.  151  sqq.),  on  the  strength 
of  a  memorandum  by  General  Ludeiidorff  (1912)  which  the  author 
has  proved  to  be  "doctored". l)  Poincar6  adduces  General  Luden- 
dorff's  protest,  so  as  to  create  the  impression  of  impartiality,  and 
then  —  proceeds  to  argue  further  from  the  forgery!  He  adopts 
similar  tactics  with  the  "mysterious"  conversations  of  Miramar. 
Konopischt  and  Potsdam,  which  in  spite  of  every  official  dementi 
are  maintained  in  their  melodramatic  form  (p.  172  sq.,  187  sqq. 
and  below  p.  55  sq.).  More  in  the  style  of  the  short  story  is  the 
account  of  the  journey  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  course  of  which 
Poincare  and  Viviani  declare  not  to  have  had  an  inkling,  up  to 
24.  July  1914,  of  what  had  been  known  in  London  from  the  16. 
and  in  Paris  from  the  20.  or  21.,  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Servia! 
(Poincare  p.  200 sq.;  cp.  above  p.  24):  BNeither  the  Prime  Minister 
nor  I  myself  thought  of  the  likelihood  of  an  early  war"  (p.  200). 
"On  that  Tuesday,  21.  July,  the  Tsar  was  not  only  averse  to 
war,  as  I  can  testify,  but  had  not  so  much  as  a  presentiment  of 
war  (ne  la  pressentait  point)"  . . .  "Of  course  he  referred  to  Austria 
and  Servia,  but  was  not  better  informed  than  myself;  he  wondered 
what  Austria  might  be  aiming  at,  and  the  uncertainty  that  en- 
veloped him  no  less  than  myself  rendered  any  accurate  prevision 
difficult"  (p.  203  sqq.).  The  conversation  with  the  Austrian 
Ambassador,  to  whom  PoincarS  expressed  himself  with  little  tact, 
by  taking  the  part  of  the  Servians  (without  being  able  to  know 


')  Framosische  Falschvng  meincr  Denkschiift  von  1913  vbfr  den  drohfn- 
,!r,t  Kriecj,  Berlin,  1920,  E.  S.  Mittler. 
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what  share  the  Servian  government  had  in  the  murder  of  Sarajevo)y 
"nevertheless  leaves  Poincare  under  the  impression  that  Austria  is 
up  to  something  or  other.  What  might  it  be?  It  was  impossible 
to  guess,  but  the  mystery  was  disconcerting  enough  clearly  to 
prescribe  our  own  duty.  Russia,  which  had  always  assumed  the 
role  of  Servia's  guardian,  must  not  isolate  herself  from  France 
and  England  at  this  critical  juncture.  Our  counsel  must  accord- 
ingly be  moderation,  but  also  adherence  to  the  steadfast  policy 
established  upon  the  French  Alliance  and  the  Entente  with 
England  which  had  secured  the  preservation  of  peace  in  1912 
and  1913"  (p.  208).  These  dialectics  but  ill  conceal  the  French 
resolve  to  stiffen  Russia  in  an  unyielding  attitude.  And  if  Poincare 
pretends  that  up  to  the  evening  of  23.  July  "he  was  far  from 
entertaining  a  presentiment  of  what  was  coming"  (the  Austrian 
Ultimatum  to  Servia),  he  is  best  refuted  by  the  words  of  his 
friend  Paleologue,  "his  own  particular"  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  the  Tsar. 

For  Paleologue's  diaries  of  the  critical  period  may  be  most 
fantastical. *)  Nevertheless,  he  no  doubt  reproduces  the  prevailing 
atmosphere  of  those  sultry  days  correctly.  Poincare's  tactless 
remarks  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador  culminate  in  the  menace: 
"Servia  possesses  very  warm  friends  in  the  people  of  Russia. 
And  Russia  possesses  an  ally  —  France.  How  many  complic- 
ations are  to  be  feared."  And  then  his  exclamation  after  the 
audience:  "Austria  is  preparing  a  coup  de  theatre.  Sazonow  must 
remain  firm,  and  we  must  encourage  him  to  be  so";  again,  his 
empressement  towards  the  Servian  Envoy  (p.  238  sq.);  the  details 
may  be  coloured  or  imaginary,  but  it  clearly  appears  that  Poincar6's 
influence  was  by  no  means  a  moderating  one.  And  the  impression 
thus  gathered  is  much  strengthened  by  the  attitude  of  Paleologue 
himself,  —  the  absolute  assurance  with  which  this  intimate  friend 
and  confidant  of  Poincare's  again  and  again  presents  the  war  as 
inevitable.  He  does  so  as  early  as  June  1914  (p.  229:  "La  guerre 
est  desormais  fatale  et  a  breve  echeance") ,  when  he  makes  the 
retention  of  the  three-years'  service  the  condition  of  his  taking 
up  his  post  again  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  expresses  himself  in 
similar  terms  to  the  Tsar  (20.  July  1914),  whom  he  sought  to 

*)  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  15.  Jan.  1921,  p.  225  sqq. ;  his  dramatic  dialogue 
with  Count  Pourtales  is  a  rank  fabrication,  as  the  latter  testifies  in  the 
Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  of  29.  Jan.  1921,  No.  47. 


prejudice  against  the  German  Emperor  (p.  233),  —  while  Poincare 
pretends  to  have  found  him  quite  unsuspecting  —  but  above  all 
in  his  consultations  with  Sazonow  and  the  British  Ambassador 
Buchanan,  both  of  whose  backs  Pal6ologue  evidently  stiffened 
(24— 25.  July,  p.  247  sqq.).  When  we  peruse  his  parting  words 
to  Iswolsky:  "Cette  fois,  dest  la  guerre"  (25.  July,  p.  251),  we 
seem  to  catch  the  sly  wink  of  the  augurs  who  have  reached 
their  goal. 

No  less  important  is  Paleologue's  account  of  the  Guards' 
mess-party  on  the  22.  July,  at  which  the  Montenegrin  Grand- 
Duchesses  Anastasia  and  Militza  tell  him  with  sparkling  eyes: 
"I  have  just  had  a  cipher  from  my  father  to  say  we  should 
have  war  before  the  end  of  the  month.  —  War  will  break  out 
presently  . . .  nothing  will  be  left  of  Austria  . . .  you  will  get 
back  Alsace-Lorraine  .  .  .  our  armies  will  meet  in  Berlin  .  .  . 
Germany  will  be  annihilated"  (p.  243).  Fanciful  as  the  details 
may  be,  the  general  impression  is  conclusive.  Paleologue's  reply 
to  the  diffident  Sazonow:  "We  shall  not  avoid  war"  sounds  like 
the  death  knell  of  peace  —  and  that  as  early  as  the  26.  July, 
while  so  much  scope  for  negotiations  still  remained. 

Paleologue,  whom  Thimme  aptly  calls  the  enfant  terrible 
of  the  French  Government,  has  likewise  furnished  much  desirable 
information  about  the  Russian  mobilization,  which  started  in  part 
on  the  25.  July,  and  was  —  secretly  —  in  full  swing  on  the  29., 
as  was  officially  communicated  to  the  French  Ambassador  (pp.251. 
257).  That  the  measures  of  Austria  are  pre-dated  by  this  faith- 
ful historian  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise. 

Poincare's  rendering  of  the  mobilization  question  is  interest- 
ing in  comparison  (pp.  251  sqq.).  He  attaches  great  importance 
to  the  assurances  given  on  their  word  of  honour  by  the  Russians, 
but  discreetly  suppresses  their  relation  with  the  facts.  He  makes 
use  of  every  advantage  of  the  situation,  with  the  utmost  adroit- 
ness. When  Iswolsky  announces  the  German  declaration  of  war 
to  him  and  inquires  about  the  intentions  of  France,  he  replies 
(p.  274  sq.):  "It  were  better  we  had  not  to  act  upon  our  duty 
as  Allies  and  declare  war.  If  Germany  declares  war,  the  French 
nation  will  arise  with  redoubled  ardour  to  defend  its  country 
and  freedom." 

Such  are  the  methods  by  which  the  chief  spokesman  of 
France  sought  to  beguile  our  sight  from  plain  fact  by  the  flct- 
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itious  blind  he  interposes.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
more  enlightened  days  the  French  themselves  will  realise  the 
deep  untruth  of  Poincar6's  peroration:  "The  (French)  Government 
had  for  many  years  attempted  the  impossible  to  avert  the  fate 
impending  over  Europe."  In  the  telling  words  of  G.  Demartial: 
"M.  Poincare"  is  accordingly  in  the  right  when  he  says  that  the 
boldest  untruths  are  circulated  about  the  origin  of  the  war.  It 
only  depends  upon  which  side  it  is  that  circulates  them.". 

It  would  seem  that,  in  Zola's  words,  truth  is  already  on 
the  march.  Not  only  do  the  Fiench  socialists  violently  attack 
Poincare -la  Guerre,  as  they  have  nicknamed  him.  An  ardent 
Catholic  and  Royalist,  Ernest  Renauld,  whose  patriotism  and 
whose  hatred  against  Germany  are  alike  above  suspicion,  has 
brought  a  violent  indictment  against  the  Ex-President,  in  his 
recent  book  1914 — 1919,  Histoire  populaire  de  la  Guerre,  Vol.  I 
1921  (Paris,  Tolra),  p.  117  ff.  He  sticks  to  the  legend  that 
Germany  and  Austria  planned  and  brought  about  the  war,  but 
he  recognises  the  Anglo-French  "politique  d'encer clement"  as 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Armageddon.  He  frankly  says:  "The 
role  of  France  ought  to  have  been  to  restrain  Eussia,  instead 
of  using  the  energetic  language  which  M.  Poincar6,  during  his 
visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  employed  towards  the  Tsar"  (p.  119). 
Quoting  a  despatch  from  the  French  Ambassador  at  Eome 
(27.  July  1914),  Renauld  remarks:  "This  document  proves  that 
Poincare  (and  Viviani),  if  they  did  not  want  war,  have  not  tried 
every  means  of  preventing  it,  since  they  did  not  listen  to  M.  San 
Giuliano's  (the  Italian  Foreign  Minister's)  advice  and  urge  Servia 
in  time  to  accept  the  Austrian  note  in  its  entirety"  (p.  123).  And 
he  aptly  points  to  an  article  by  Poincar6s  ex-secretary,  M.  Colrat, 
which  confirms  the  Belgian  Ministers'  opinion  of  that  statesman, 
in  the  most  welcome  manner:  "For  Metz  and  Strasbourg  recovered 
. . .  are  the  result  of  a  political  line  which  it  was  not  always  easy 
to  follow  . . .  Yet,  M.  Raymond  Poincare  has  followed  it  with 
adroit  perseverance,  sacrificing,  when  necessary,  the  means  to 
the  goal,  men  to  the  great  work  . . .  Victory  has  come.  She 
recompenses  all  efforts  . . .  For  him  who  has  realised  his  dream, 
the  rest  does  not  matter  . . .  History  will  put  everyone  in  his 
place  and  M.  Poincare  in  the  foremost  . . .  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  admirable  continuity  of  his  actions"  (Opinion,  14.  Dec. 
1918). 


Kenauld's  book  has  annoyed  Poincare  considerably.  A  corres- 
pondence between  them  has  ensued r  which  the  Lanterne  has 
published,  most  inconsiderately  (4—8.  Oct.  1921).  The  poor  Ex- 
President  decidedly  got  the  worst  of  it,  and  while  refusing  the 
public  discussion  proposed  by  Renauld,  practically  gave  up  his  case 
by  not  answering  his  opponent's  last,  and  most  important  letter. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  mass  of  documents  published  from  the 
Russian  archives  is  increasing  steadily.  The  Ex-Councillor  of 
the  London  Embassy,  B.  von  Siebert,  has  issued  a  ponderous  volume 
(Diplomatische  Aktenstucke  zur  Geschichte  der  Ententepolitik  der 
Vorkriegsjahre,  Berlin  1921,  with  a  supplement,  Siiddeutsche 
Monatshcfte,  January  1902),  crammed  with  important  matter;  and 
the  Sovjet  Government  has  entrusted  a  Frenchman,  Rene  Marchand, 
with  a  new  and  comprehensive  publication  of  the  secret  archives 
(Un  livre  noir,  Paris,  Librairie  du  Travail).  Some  specimens 
published  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  (30.  and  31.  Dec.  1921)  have 
formed  a  most  unwelcome  New  Year's  gift  for  Poincar6,  whose 
warlike  attitude  is  perhaps  most  aptly  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  a  report  of  Iswolsky's  to  Sazonow  (5/18.  Dec. 
1912):  "This  answer  (that  Russia  would  not  go  to  war  with 
Austria,  even  if  she  attacked  Servia)  has  plunged  Poincare  and  all 
French  Ministers  in  the  greatest  consternation."  Poincare"  has, 
lamely  enough,  attempted  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  these  Russian 
documents;  no  better  proof  of  his  embarrassment  could  he  give. 
Let  us  await  further  developments.  Truth  is  on  her  way! 

VL 
Servia'  Responsibility  for  the  War. 

At  p.  17sq.  specimens  were  given  of  the  incendiary  utterances 
of  Russian  personages,  up  to  the  Tsar  himself,  by  help  of  which 
Servian  Irredentism  was  kept  at  white  heat.  Apart  from  the 
valuable  work  of  the  Servian  diplomatist  Boghitschevitsch,  Causes 
of  the  War  (Zurich,  1919,  Orell  Fiissli),  Miss  E.  Durham,  one  of 
the  best  and  most  impartial  authorities  on  the  Balkans,  in  her 
book  Twenty  Years  Balkan  Tangle  (London,  G.  Allen  &  Unwin, 
1920)  proves  how  war-fomenting  Russian  influence  had  been  both 
in  Belgrade  and  Cettinje,  long  before  1914.  The  whole  tissue 
of  intrigue  and  conspiracy  is  unravelled  there.  The  trend  of 
events  to  war  is  plain  from  the  moment  that  England  formed 
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the  Entente  with  Russia  and  dropped  her  opposition  to  the 
regime  of  the  Servian  regicides,  ranging  herself  on  the  side  ot 
the  Karageorgevitch  dynasty,  heavily  compromised  as  that  was. 
"The  identical  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  had  asserted  that  he  pos- 
sessed irrefutable  proofs  of  King  Peter's  complicity  in  King 
Alexander's  murder,  loaded  the  former  with  marks  of  his  esteem 
throughout  the  European  war,  the  immediate  occasion  of  which 
had  likewise  been  a  regicidal  crime  (Boghitschevitsch,  p.  20;  cp. 
Durham,  p.  132sq.).  There  can  be  as  little  doubt  of  the  perpetual 
Servian  intrigues  against  Austria  as  of  the  complicity  of  their 
Government.  Everyone  who  knows  the  Balkan  States  at  all 
will  share  the  conviction  of  Boghitschevitsch  (p.  20)  and  Miss 
Durham  (p.  206  sq.  283.  287  sqq.),  that  the  Belgrade  Government 
was  a  party  to  the  assassination  of  the  Archduke.  It  is  true 
that  Sectionsrat  v.  Wiesner  reported  from  Sarajevo,  on  the 
13.  July  1914  (Austrian  Red-Book  II,  17);  "Complicity  of  the 
Servian  Government  in  the  conduct  of  the  assassination,  its  design 
or  furnishing  of  weapons  is  neither  proven  nor  even  indicated. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  grounds  for  excluding  these  supposi- 
tions." As  the  report  emphasises  the  complicity  of  Servian 
officers  and  officials  of  high  rank,  this  conclusion  of  Wiesner's 
appears  rash.  It  was  of  course  grist  to  the  mill  of  the  Entente, 
and  has  served  for  a  corner-stone  of  their  indictment  (Eapport 
de  la  commission  des  responsabilites  des  auteurs  de  la  guerre, 
29.  mars  1919,  p.  75),  without  their  paying  attention  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  report.  The  supineness  of  the  Servian  Government 
throughout  the  whole  three  weeks  that  preceded  the  Austrian 
Ultimatum  shows  them  in  a  remarkable  light.  In  spite  of  the 
inquiries  of  the  Austrian  Legation  (Report  of  Ritter  v.  Storck 
of  30.  June  1914),  "this  matter  has  not  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Police"  (!)  Of  far  greater  import,  however,  is  the  following 
circumstance,  vouched  to  me  by  an  authority  concerned  in  the 
matter:  After  the  collapse  of  Austria-Hungary  in  autumn  1918,  a 
high  Servian  officer  appeared  in  uniform  at  the  Vienna  Foreign 
Office  and  peremptorily  demanded  delivery  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Sarajevo  investigation,  which  request,  in  the  chaos  then 
prevailing,  was  complied  with.  Nothing  further  has  transpired. 
These  papers  certainly  contained  nothing  calculated  to  clear  the 
Servian  Government,  or  the  fact  would  have  been  trumpeted 
abroad.  For  the  general  aspect,  compare  Prof.  Pharos.  The 


•mat    tin    .  I.NN'/.SM/<.V   «/'  Xurajrio,    IVrlin  H>18.    ill 
H.  v.  Decker's  Archir  fiir  Strafrccht  u»d  Strafprozcss. 

In  a  rejoinder  to  Rohrbach's  pamphlet.  Die  litn-eise  der 
'•itii-nrtlnhkcit  der  Entente  am  Wtltkttcge,  the  Dutch  Pro- 
Kntentist  G.  W.  Kernkamp  (De  Amsterdammer,  2.  April  1921) 
contends  that  if  the  Entente  had  really  been  lying  in  wait  for 
war,  their  best  opportunity  lay  in  encouraging  Servia  to  abruptly 
reject  the  Ultimatum.  But  so  far  from  that,  Belgrade  had  climbed 
down,  and  Emperor  William  himself  had  declared  that  that  made 
an  end  of  all  occasion  for  war.  -  -  Against  this  argument,  I 
would  observe  that  on  the  one  hand  certain  politicians  on  the 
F^ntente  side  may  likewise  have  endeavoured  to  apply  the  brake, 
but  on  the  other  that  the  Entente  was  no  doubt  as  least  as 
well  informed,  concerning  the  warlike  intentions  of  Austria- 
Hungary  against  Servia,  as  Germany.  It  was  not  for  nothing 
that  the  Vienna  Chancelleries  were  packed  with  Slavs.  By  letting 
Servia  make  a  feint  of  submission,  the  odium  of  aggression  was 
nist  upon  Vienna,  and  events  took  the  desired  course. 


VII. 
Miramar  -  -  Konopischt  -  -  Potsdam. 

It  was-  an  astute  notion  on  the  part  of  our  opponents  to 
construct  a  chain  of  intrigues  out  of  the  visits  that  Emperor 
William  had  paid  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  in  spring  1914, 
at  Miramar,  and  in  the  early  summer  at  his  Bohemian  seat 
Konopischt,  and  to  bring  these  into  relation  with  the  great 
"Kronrat"  at  Potsdam  on  the  5.  or  6.  July  1914.  A  Sherlock 
Holmes  sensation!  But  it  disappears  into  thin  air.  The  reports 
which  Herr  von  Treutler,  who  accompanied  the  Emperor  on  behalf 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  sent  to  his  chief  the  Secretary  of  State, 
from  Miramar  and  Konopischt,1)  confidential  notes  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Foreign  Office  not  biassed  with  any  view  to 
subsequent  contingencies  or  publication,  furnish  ample  proof  that 
neither  the  Emperor  nor  the  Archduke  had  an  approaching  war 
in  their  thoughts,  much  less  were  laying  the  plans  of  a  war. 
during  these  harmless  friendly  visits. 


>)  Jackh,   ])rutscfic  PoWl:  U.May  1920.  p.  584  sq.  and  11.. Tune  1920, 
>.  711  si|(). 


The  "Potsdam  Crown  Council"  is  also  accounted  for  in  full 
detail.  Every  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  Emperor's  time,  on 
the  forenoon  of  6.  July  1914,  before  he  started  on  his  journey 
north,  may  be  checked  by  official  reports.  Only  the  military  and 
naval  conversations,  absolutely  indispensable  at  a  critical  time, 
were  held,  the  Emperor  emphasised  the  fact  that  he  foresaw  no 
war.  Even  the  British  diplomatists,  Sir  Horace  Rumbold  and 
Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen,  have  thrown  in  the  weight  of  their 
authority  against  the  "Kronrat"  myth.1) 

Unfortunately,  two  German  statements  appear  to  confirm  the 
Potsdam  legend:  a  memorandum  by  Minister  von  dem  Bussche. 
which  obviously  rests  upon  a  misconception  and  the  source  of 
which  he  cannot  himself  recall  (Deutsche  Dokumente  sum  Kriegs- 
ausbruch  I,  p.  xiii),  and  accounts  by  the  Ambassador  Baron 
v.  Wangenheim,  which  his  confreres  at  Constantinople,  Morgenthau 
and  Garroni,  have  given  currency  to.2)  Of  course,  Poincare  has 
exploited  Wangenheim's  alleged  accounts  of  a  Crown-Council  in 
which  he  took  part  (Les  Origines  de  la  guerre,  p.  230  sq.).  Most 
of  the  other  German  Ambassadors  are  alleged  to  have  been 
summoned  to  Berlin  to  attend;  but  as  it  can  be  proved  that 
every  one  of  them  was  at  his  post,  this  legend  collapses.  The 
dead  cannot  refute  the  misrepresentations  of  their  words,  and 
the  early  decease  of  Wangenheim,  whose  perspicacity  had  dis- 
cerned the  approaching  calamity  of  the  war,  and  who  may  have 
expressed  himself  with  his  characteristic  frankness  in  the  circle 
of  colleagues  whom  he  regarded  as  friends,  is  one  more  of  the 
evil  strokes  of  fortune  Germany  has  to  lament. 


1)  German  White-Book  on  the  Guilt-Question,  App.  V,  1.  2  and  Deutscte 
Documente  zum  Kriegsausbruch  I,  p.  XHIsqq.     Weissbuch  des  parlamento' 
rischen  Untersuchungsausschusses  I,  p.  9  sq.    Montgelas,  Glossen  zutn  Kautsky- 
Buch,  p.  15  sq.   H.  Delbriick,  Deutsche  Politik,  23.  April  1921,  p.  390  sq.  (against 
Breitscheid's  forgery  about  the  Emperor  having  issued  instructions  regarding 
preparations  for  mobilization  on  the  east  border  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
July  1914). 

2)  For  Morgenthau's  title  to  credence  it  suffices  to  cite  two  points  from 
his  work  Secrets  of  the  Bosphorus:  his  picturesque  characterization  of  Talaat 
Pasha  is  largely  built  up  on  that  gentleman's  ponderous  fists,  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Pasha  was  remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  his  hands;  moreover, 
he  seeks  to  create  the  impression  that  he  had  exerted  influence  upon  Talant 
in  strictly  private  meetings,  whereas  Morgenthau  knew  no  French  and  the 
Pasha  no  English,  and  they  could  only  converse  by  help  of  an  interpreter. 


That  no  Crown-Council  was  held  at  Potsdam  has  frequently 
been  regretted  as  a  misfortune,  and  even  stigmatized  as  a  grievous 
omission.  Such  it  surely  was.  The  defective  cooperation  of  polit- 
ical and  military  departments,  of  military  and  naval  authorities 
and  of  the  General  Staffs  of  Germany  and  her  Austrian  ally 
have  unquestionably  been  attended  by  incalculable  evil.  A  couple 
of  exemples:  the  march  across  Belgium  was  undertaken  without 
any  proper  political  preparation  (see  above,  p.  30  sq.);  Admiral 
v.  Tirpitz  himself  testifies  that  he  was  not  informed  of  it  before- 
hand. In  spite  of  warnings  from  those  competent  to  judge,  the 
provisioning  of  the  country  with  food  and  raw  materials  had 
been  neglected;  while  the  city  of.  Paris  had  accumulated  stores 
of  flour  early  in  1914,  at  the  urgent  instance  of  the  the  commanding 
General,1)  the  provisioning  of  the  fortresses  of  Strassburg  and 
Neubreisach  had  been  postponed  as  late  as  July  1914  -  -  three 
weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  war!  Grain  was  still  being  ex- 
ported from  Germany  in  July;  not  a  ship  was  recalled  home,  as 
they  might  have  been  without  attracting  notice,  and  as  they 
must  have  been  if  Germany  had  been  plotting  war.  The  fault 
on  our  side  was  not  too  much  military  preparation,  but  far  too 
little.  Only  consider  the  cooperation  of  our  opponents'  General 
Staffs,  carried  down  to  the  veriest  detail,  practised  for  years 
before  the  war,  and  the  secret  councils  held  at  night  at  the 
Quai  d'Orsay  under  the  presidency  of  PoincarS,  from  1912  onwards. 
The  Ministers  and  Chiefs  of  the  War  department  and  the  Ad- 
miralty took  part  in  them,  but  the  public  suspected  nothing. 
"Thus  the  great  branches  of  the  public  services  which  would 
bear  the  brunt  of  national  defence  in  war,  were  brought  into 
closer  touch  with  each  other"  (Pale"ologue,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
15.  Jan.  1921,  p.  226).  One  should  imagine  that  what  was  an 
admirable  measure  of  prudence  for  the  Entente  could  hardly  be 
regarded  as  a  criminal  conspiracy,  if  practised  by  Germany. 

VIII. 
The  Question  of  Mobilizations. 

Here  now  is  a  problem  that  has  been  exhaustively  disposed 
of,  and  that  in  Germany's  favour.    For  this,  the  chief  credit 

J)  r.  Bttlow,  GntHdlinifn,  p.  12 sq.    Cp.  Dtutsche  Nation,   May  19ti1, 
p.  859  sqq. 
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belongs  to  Count  Montgelas,  who,  in  labour  extending  over  years, 
lias  disentangled  the  confused  threads  and  has  presented  the 
matter  with  characteristic  terseness  and  clearness.  His  previous 
studies1)  have  now  been  collected  in  the  two  White-Books  of  the 
Parliamentary  Sub-Committee  Zur  Vorgeschichte  des  Weltkrieges, 
I,  II  (Berlin,  Reimar  Robbing,  1920/1).  The  following  resultats 
absolutely  certain: 

1)  The  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  Entente  resources 
at  the  outbreak  of  war: 

Germany  aiid 
Entente      Austro.Hnngar, 

Trained  soldiers 10-68  Hill.  7'9  Mill. 

French  and  Russian  troops  on  a  war  footing 

in  Divisions,  according  to  Montgelas    .    .          186  135 

Do.  do.  according  to  the  French  General  Bnat          192  135 

Do.  do.  incl.  British,  Servian  &  Belgian  divisions          215  135 

2)  The  mobilization -measures  of  the  Entente  were  put  in 
hand  at  substantially  earlier  dates  than  our  own  (White-Book  II, 
p.  6  sq.).    Before  the  delivery  of  the  Ultimatum  no  measures  were 
adopted  on  our  side.    The  accusation  of  the  Entente  Commission 
(German  White-Book,  1919,  p.  35)  that  "the  German  mobilization 
had  begun  on  the  21.  July",  is  a  gross  and  deliberate  falsehood.2) 

The  same  applies  to  the  days  from  24-26.  Juli,  during  which 
Russia  proclaims  the  "War- preparation-period"  (a  scarcely  veiled 
commencement  of  mobilization),  and  during  which  all  men  on  fur- 
lough were  recalled  to  the  colours  in  France.  Austria-Hungary 
only  mobilized  8  army  corps  against  Servia,  omitting  any  measures 
against  Russia. 

On  the  27.  and  28.  July,  Germany  recalled  her  furlough-men, 
but  only  within  the  circle  of  the  XVI.  army  corps  (Metz).  No 
further  measures  were  adopted  nor  were  they  in  contemplation,  in 
spite  of  the  Russian  menace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Foreign 
Office  had  over  13  announcements  of  Russian  mobilization  measures, 
by  the  28.  July,  —  6  of  them  on  the  German  border  (!)  —  and 
by  the  same  time  the  seven  initiatory  measures  prescribed  for 


»)  Deutsche  Politik,  23.  Jan.  1920,  26.  Febr.  1921 ;  DeutscJie  Nation,  Aug. 
1919;  Glossen  z.  Kautsky-Buch,  p.  13sqq.,  24  sqq. 

2)  The  accusation  is  also  fully  disproved  by  a  communication  from  the 
French  General  Staff  to  the  Russian ,  on  the  subject  of  Germany  (29.  July, 
£.  White-Book,  p.  9). 
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times  of  political  tension  had  been  taken  in  France,  which  gave 
her  substantial  odds.1) 

On  the  29.  July,  Germany  only  adopted  preparatory  measures 
in  answer  to  the  French  measures  of  26-28.  July,  while  Russia  mobili- 
zed in  all  63  >/2  divisions  within  an  area  having  a  population  of 
86  millions,  against  the  8  Austro- Hungarian  corps  facing  Servia. 
And  this  although  a  Russian  officer  returning  from  Germany  on 
the  29/30.  July  had  neither  reported  railway  patrols  nor  military 
transports.  The  alleged  "menace"  to  Russia  is  an  arrant  myth. 

On  the  30.  July,  while  the  universal  mobilization  in  Russia 
and  in  France  the  frontier-patrols  (depart  en  couverture)  were 
being  ordered,  a  suggestion  of  the  German  Emperor's,  that  the 
reserves  be  called  in  to  the  frontier  army  corps,  was  not  put 
into  practice  (!). 

On  the  31.  July,  in  response  to  the  general  mobilization 
officially  proclaimed  by  Russia,  Germany  only  ordered  the  "State 
of  imminent  War-Menace"  (Zustand  drohender  Kriegsgefahr).  The 
accusation  of  the  Entente  Commission,  that  Germany  had  secretly 
mobilized  two  millions  of  men  and  moved  them  to  the  frontiers, 
is  a  falsehood  exploded  by  the  reports  of  the  French  and  Russian 
General  Staffs  themselves  (White-Book  II,  p.  13).  The  mobilization 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  on  the  31.  July  was  an  absolutely 
needful  response  to  the  Russian  mobilization.  Paleologue,  in  his 
report  of  29.  July  1914  (French  Yellow-Boole,  1914,  No.  100) 
explains  the  Russian  mobilization  by  that  of  the  "8  Austro- 
Hungarian  army  corps",  to  which  it  was  the  response.  In  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  15.  Jan.  1921  (p.  257),  he  makes  these 
8  corps  represent  the  whole  army  (!).  And  Sazonow  (Revue  de 
France,  15.  Nov.  1921)  calmly  gives  the  28.  July  as  date  of  the 
Austrian  general  mobilization!  This  is  but  one  of  the  numerous 
frauds  of  the  Entente.  Others  coming  under  the  present  head 
have  been  refuted  by  Montgelas  on  the  strength  of  official  Entente 
documents  (White -Book  II,  p.  24  sq.). 

As  with  the  armies,  so  with  the  navies.  While  our  own 
ocean  fleet  was  cruising  in  northern  waters  from  the  15-24.  July, 
where  it  might  have  been  cut  off  at  any  time,  the  three  British 

»)  Letter  of  a  French  officer  (White-Book  II,  p.  73)  of  28.  July  1914: 
Au  Ministire,  on  est  ravi;  le  general  Joffre  a  le  sourire,  car  les  7  prem&res 
mesvres  du  temps  de  tension  sont  prises,  sans  vn  a  coup  ft  »«ns  une  in- 
discrftion. 
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home-fleets  —  460  units!  —  had  been  assembled  at  Portland  for 
a  trial  of  full  mobilization.  On  the  25.  the  filling  up  of  the 
commands  was  ordered,  on  the  27.  that  of  the  rank  and  file,  the 
completion  of  coal,  munition  and  provision  supplies.  On  the  28.. 
the  First  Fleet  was  despatched  to  Scapa  Flow,  and  that  by  the 
the  eastern  or  war-route,  "because  of  the  prospect  of  a  collision 
with  the  German  fleet  assembled  in  Norwegian  waters"  (Corbett. 
History  of  the  Great  War,  based  on  Official  Documents,  p.  26). 

On  that  same  day,  the  Admiralty  issued  the  "Warning 
Telegram",  which  according  to  Corbett  corresponds  to  the  German 
"State  of  imminent  War-Menace",  and  the  order  was  couched  in 
the  more  forcible  of  the  two  forms  in  use.  Germany  did  not 
adopt  the  parallel  measure  till  two  days  later  (Sickening  der 
Flotte).  The  final  mobilization-order  of  the  British  Fleet  was 
issued  in  the  night  of  the  1-2.  August;  by  the  3d  it  was  com- 
pletely carried  out  —  not  surprizing  after  the  preparations 
already  in  hand. 

There  can,  accordingly,  be  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  the 
priority  of  mobilizations  on  the  part  of  our  opponents. 

3)  Significance  of  Mobilization.  Our  contention,  that  "mob- 
ilization means  war",  has  frequently  been  characterized  as  brutal, 
hypocritical,  fatuous,  and  what  not,  lately  even  by  the  Hungarian 
diplomatist  J.  v.  Szilassy  (Der  Untergang  der  Donaumonarchie, 
Berlin,  1921,  p.  269  sqq.).  Count  Montgelas,  on  the  contrary, 
adduces  the  following  (White-Book  II,  p.  27  sqq.):1)  The  Franco- 
Russian  Military  Convention  of  1892  makes  mobilization  and  war 
convertible  terms,  not  only  in  the  text  of  the  compact,  but  in 
General  de  Boisdeffre's  commentary  ("mobilization  is  the  declara- 
tion of  war")  and  the  Tsar's  endorsement  ("that  is  my  acceptation 
too"),  as  well  as  in  the  view  of  the  experienced  chief  of  the  Russian 
General  Staff  Obrutschew  and  that  of  leading  French  statesmen, 
War-Minister  de  Freycinet  and  Foreign  Minister  Ribot. 

According  to  a  Russian  general  order  for  the  army  of  March 
1912,  the  "decree  to  mobilize  is  to  be  understood  as  the  simul- 
taneous order  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities  against  Austria 


J)  For  the  first  time  a  clear  distinction  is  here  drawn  between  mobilization 
in  the  narrower  sense,  in  which  the  troops  are  brought  from  the  peace-strength 
to  the  war-strength  at  their  peace-quarters,  a  measure  which  need  not  neces- 
sarily lead  to  war  (as  in  the  Austro-Russian  tension  of  1912/13),  and  the  ominous 
universal  mobilisation,  which,  since  1859,  has  always  led  to  war. 
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and  Germany''.     In  November   1912  this  ordrr   was  modified  to 
the  effect  that  it  might  prove  advantageous  to  "throw  tr 
forward  without  starting  hostilities,  so  that  the  opponent  might 
not  lose  all  hope  of  avoiding  war  at  the  eleventh  hour.    Russia's 
military  preparations  must  be  veiled  by  clever  diplomatic  artit 
so  as  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible. '• 
But  the  essential  thesis:  mobilization  =  war,  is  unshaken,  and 
this  proves  how  right  the  German  Emperor  was  in  attaching  no 
importance  to  the  Tsar's  last  telegram,  in  which  he  maintained 
that  mobilization  need  not  involve  war. 

In  due  accordance  with  this  view,  the  British  Ambassador 
in  St.  Petersburg  warned  Sazonow  against  a  precipitate  mob- 
ilization, and  the  leading  French  politicians  cautiously  concealed 
from  their  people  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Russia,  which 
stamped  her  as  the  aggressor.1)  Nor  can  there  be  a  stronger 
confirmation  of  the  German  acceptation  —  shared  also  by  the 
Russian  General  Gurko  in  1919  (White-Book  II,  p.  35  sq.)  —  than 
the  Tsar's  words,  when  Sazonow  extracted  the  mobilization-decree 
from  him:  "Only  think  of  the  responsibility  you  advise  me  to 
undertake!  Only  think  that  it  is  a  matter  of  sending  countless 
thousands  to  their  death!"  (Pal6ologue,  loc.  cit.  p.  260). 

Moreover,  we  are  well  entitled  to  hold  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  a  series  of  newspaper  articles  which  the 
severe  Russian  censorship  could  easily  have  suppressed.  Thus 
the  military  journal  Easwjadschik  wrote  as  follows,  at  New  Year 
1914:  "We  are  all  fully  aware  that  we  are  preparing  for  a  war 
on  the  West  Border,  especially  against  the  Germans  (Austro- 
Hungary  and  Germany)  . . .  But  not  our  troops  alone,  the  whole 
Russian  people  must  get  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  we  are 
arming  for  war  a  outrance  against  the  Germans,  and  that  we 
must  destroy  the  German  empires,  though  it  should  cost  us  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lives"  (Hoeniger,  White-Book  II,  p.  107sq.).  Com- 
pare with  the  above  the  articles  of  the  official  Birschewija 
Wjedomosti  of  the  12.  March  1914  ("Russia  is  prepared  for  war"), 

')  Viviani  denied  all  knowledge  of  Russian  mobilization  as  late  as 
July  31.  In  1912,  Poincare"  succeeded  in  persuading  his  fellow-ministers  that 
at  the  moment  when  a  warlike  conflict  became  unavoidable,  it  would  be  proper 
to  make  an  advance  in  force  across  the  German  border,  without  declaration  of 
war  or  constitutional  scruples,  and  to  confront  Parliament  with  a  fait  accompli 
(White-Book  II,  p.  31).  Democracy  —  save  the  mark! 
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and  of  the  13.  June  1914  ("Russia  is  ready,  France  must  be  ready 
too"),  reprinted  in  in  the  German  White-Book,  1919,  Appendix  X, 2-5 
and  Deutsche  Dokumente  zum  Kriegsausbruch,  I,  No.  1-3;  also 
the  welcome  of  the  Eusskij  Invalid  (the  military  journal  edited 
by  the  General  Staff)  to  Poincare  and  Viviani:  "Russia  knows 
well  that  in  the  fearful  struggle  to  come  two  Powers,  by  united 
efforts  on  east  and  west,  will  break  all  hostile  intentions"  (20.  July 
1914,  Hoeniger,  White-Book  II,  p.  109). 

In  the  face  df  these  blatant  provocations,  and  of  the  facts 
and  documents  quoted  above  (p.  17  sq.),  one  wonders  how  Sazonow, 
in  an  article  in  the  Eevue  de  France,  15.  Nov.  1921  (English 
version  in  the  American  review  The  Living  Age,  31.  Dec.  1921, 
p.  832  ff.)  could  have  stated  that  Souchomlinoff,  the  Russian  War 
Minister,  considered  Russia  unprepared,  in  July  1914.  The  whole 
article  has  been  carefully  doctored  for  French  consumption.  It 
contains,  nevertheless,  the  interesting  admission  that  "the  Tsar 
sent  his  telegram  to  the  Kaiser  (proposing  to  submit  the  Serbian 
controversy  to  the  Hague  tribunal)  on  his  own  initiative,  without 
consulting  his  Cabinet.  ...  He  risked  setting  awry  the  whole 
military  machinery  of  his  country"  (p.  836).  This  fact  truly  "in- 
dicates most  convincingly  the  Tsar's  sincere  love  of  peace",  but 
sheds  a  lurid  light  on  the  attitude  of  his  ministers,  who,  behind 
his  back,  "kept  busily  at  work  so  as  to  be  ready  to  start  the 
mobilization  betimes  next  day"  (29.  July  1914). 

Expectorations  of  the  press  such  as  those  quoted  above  add 
to  the  probability  of  Hoeniger's  contention  —  the  result  of  most 
careful  scrutiny  of  archives')  —  that  Russia  had  been  secretly 
putting  through  the  initial  portion  of  her  war-preparation  since 
spring  1914,  with  the  deliberate  object  of  launching  the  war  in 
summer  or  autumn.  Against  this  conclusion,  to  be  sure,  the 
arguments  cited  at  p.  37  sq.  may  be  adduced.  It  may  well  be  that 
various  centres  of  influence  in  Russia  followed  divergent  policies 
and  kept  their  measures  secret  from  each  other. 


*)  Deutsche  Rundschau,  April  and  August  1918;  Russlands  Vorbereitung 
zum  WeltJcrieg,  Berlin,  1919,  E.  S.  Mittler;  White-Book  H,  p.  95  sq. 
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IX. 
The  Neutrality  of  Belgium.') 

Apart  from  the  Anglo-Belgian  "conversations"  of  1906  and 
1912,  which  undoubtedly,  to  say  the  least,  qualified  Belgian 
neutrality  (by  placing  England  in  a  privileged  position  in  case 
of  war  with  Germany),  we  may  adduce  an  article  published  by 
the  Belgian  Socialist  leader  Vandervelde  in  the  German  monthly 
Mare  (Jan.  1914).  According  to  him,  the  Prime  Minister,  M.  de 
Brocqueville,  succeeded  in  pushing  the  great  Army  Bill  through 
in  1912  by  declaring,  at  a  secret  meeting  of  Parliament,  that 
"various  Powers  had  advised  the  Belgian  Government  that  that 
Government  was  in  their  opinion  no  longer  capable  of  prevent- 
ing a  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  . . .  they  declared  that  other 
Powers,  e.  g.  France  or  England,  might  find  it  expedient  in  case  of 
war  to  steal  a  march  upon  Germany  (by  entering  Belgian  territory 
first)".  There  could  hardly  be  a  better  vindication  of  Germany's 
anticipating  a  Franco -British  attack  by  way  of  Belgium. 

We  possess  further  significant  proof  of  the  pressure  England 
brought  to  bear  upon  Belgium,  thereby  attenuating  her  neutrality. 
Belgium  had  annexed  the  Congo  State  in  1908,  but  England 
steadily  refused  her  sanction  to  this  measure,  on  the  plea  of  the 
fearful  atrocities  perpetrated  against  the  natives.  No  sooner,, 
however,  had  Belgium  passed  the  great  Army  Bill  (28.  March 
1913),  which  created  a  powerful  bulwark  against  German  invasion, 
than  British  consent  to  the  annexation  of  the  Congo  State  was 
finally  granted. 

From  the  memorable  reports  of  the  German  military  attaches 
von  Winterfeld  and  von  Kliiber  I  adduce  the  following  passages 
(White-Book  II,  p.  92  sq.,  Appendices  53-54): 

The  Belgian  military  attache  at  Paris  told  the  German 
attache  in  August  1913:  "The  French  are  always  seeking  to 
create  the  impression  in  the  public  mind  that  they  would  not 
dream  of  setting  foot  in  Belgian  territory  in  case  of  war,  certainly 
not  before  they  were  forced  to  such  a  measure,  by  another  power 
violating  Belgian  neutrality.  But  we  Belgians  are  far  from 
satisfied  of  the  trustworthiness  of  this  French  assurance;  on  the 
contrary,  we  reckon  with  the  possibility  that  at  the  outbreak 


•)  Cf.  Schwertfeger,  Der  geistige  Kampf  urn  die  Verletzung  der  belgiscJien 
Neutralitdt,  Berlin  1919.    Also  Karo,  S-udd.  Monatshefte,  1919,  p.  43  sq. 
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of  a  Franco-German  war,  French  troops  might  invade  our  ter- 
ritory. We  are  aware  that  the  French  Head  Quarters  seriously 
contemplate  an  advance  to  the  Semois,  to  begin  with." 

Then  King  Albert's  words  to  Major  v.  Kliiber  (May  1914): 
"It  is  unquestionable  that  the  French  planned  a  coup  on  Namur, 
the  moment  war  broke  out.  But  I  have  reliable  information 
that  this  design  has  been  altered  of  late,  as  I  suspect,  owing  to 
the  Belgian  army-reform.  Now  they  are  spying  in  the  Semois 
vally  again  ...  I  also  belong  to  those  who  regard  the  French 
danger  as  the  greater  one." 

To  the  same  officer  M.  de  Brocqueville,  Prime  Minister  and 
War  Minister,  expressed  himself  as  follows:  "If  I  were  chief  of 
the  German  General  Staff,  or  of  the  French,  for  that  matter, 
and  the  strategical  necessities  and  the  welfare  of  my  country  re- 
quired it,  I  should  not  hesitate  one  moment  to  set  foot  on  neutral 
territory  and  force  my  way  through  (frayer  le  passage).  That 
is  such  a  matter  of  course  that  in  the  event  nothing  but  the 
omission  of  this  act  would  surprise  me." 

Could  there  be  a  more  impressive  justification  of  the  measure 
that  the  world  is  pleased  to  construe  as  a  base  crime  on  our  part? 

X. 
The  Victimizing  of  Greece. 

Among  the  various  German  Governments'  worst  sins  of 
omission  during  and  since  the  war  is  their  supineness  in  respect 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Entente  in  Greece,  and  their  neglect 
to  emphasise  the  obvious  conclusions  from  the  same.  Here  is  a 
three-fold  tu  guoque  to  the  unending  din  raised  against  Germany 
in  the  matter  of  Belgium.  And  yet  it  is  neglected.  It  is  hard 
to  say  which  exhibit  worse  callousness  regarding  the  Greek 
question,  the  governments  or  the  public.  The  matter  must  accord- 
ingly be  ventilated  in  this  place,  if  only  in  brief.1) 

Britain,  France  and  Russia,  as  "Protecting  Powers",  had 
bound  themselves  to  safeguard  Greece.  In  place  of  that,  and 
abetted  by  their  henchman  Venizelos,  from  the  commencement 


*)  Compare  Die  Entente  in  Griechenland,  Suddeutsche  Monatshefte  XV, 
1918;  Die  Vertreibung  Konig  Konstantins  von  Griechenland,  Munich,  Lehmann, 
1918;  Major  v.  Falkenhausen ,  Die  Erdrosselwng  Griechenland^,  Berlin,  Ull- 
stein,  1918. 
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of  the  war  they  did  everything  in  their  power  to  force  King 
and  people  out  of  their  neutral  attitude,  upon  the  pretext  of 
the  Greco-Servian  alliance.  But  this  latter  had  been  framed 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  Balkan  wars,  and  beyond  that, 
St-rvia  had  declined  to  perform  her  part  under  the  treaty  in  th»- 
event  of  a  Greco-Turkish  war,  in  spring  1914.  King  Constantine, 
accordingly,  was  fully  within  his  rights  in  considering  himself 
free  from  obligation.  As  he  actually  ventured  to  dismiss  Venizelos 
(which  he  was  justified  in  doing  under  the  Constitution),  in  his 
desire  to  spare  the  nation  a  war  after  the  two  heavy  wars  they 
had  just  been  through,  the  "Protecting  Powers"  embarked  on  a 
policy  of  the  most  unheard-of  intimidation  and  oppression,  which 
in  its  course  deprived  the  defenceless  "small  nation"  of  all  its 
rights.  Was  this  a  life-and-death  question  for  the  Entente?  But 
one  man  may  steal  a  horse  when  another  may  not  look  over 
the  fence. 

In  autumn  1915  Saloniki  was  occupied,  and  by  degrees  the 
whole  of  Macedonia  and  most  of  the  Greek  islands  (1915-16). 
The  Naval  demonstrations  before  Athens  and  the  Ultimatums  of 
June  and  September  1916  are  operations  compared  with  which 
the  Austrian  note  to  Servia  appears  amiable  and  friendly.1) 
Further  the  arrest  and  deportation  of  Greeks  and  foreigners  by 
bands  of  Apaches,  who  figured  as  "Entente -Police"  forces,  in 
•'neutral  and  sovereign"  Greece,  and  Who  as  employees  of  the 
Entente  were  above  the  law;  the  occupation  of  the  bay  of 
Salamis  and  the  robbery  of  the  Greek  fleet;  the  landing  of 
Entente  troops  at  the  Piraeus  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Central 
Powers'  Legations  (Nov.  1916).  A  few  examples  of  the  methods 
adopted:  the  French  Naval  Attache  de  Roquefeuil  himself  put 
up  the  "attentat"  on  the  French  Legation  in  Athens,  which  had 
to  serve  as  pretext  for  the  landing  of  French  marines;2)  the 
Commander  in  Chief  in  Macedonia,  General  Sarrail  (whose 
wounded  vanity  has  loosened  his  tongue,  like  Admiral  Dartige  du 


')  The  arrest  of  the  Royal  Family  had  also  been  planned.  Again  and 
again  the  Entente  gave  solemn  pledges  and  ignored  them.  "To  hold  to  our 
pledges  and  insist  on  the  King  adhering  to  his,  was  the  only  logical  proceeding" 
(Dartige  du  Fournet,  p.  155).  On  no  single  occasion  have  the  Entente  ohserved 
their  engagement!*.  For  the  Entente-Police,  see  Hibhen,  p.  166  sqq.  and  301  sqq. 

*)  Parliamentary  report  in  Journal  Officiel  de  la  Republique  Franca  >*: 
17.  Oct.  1919,  p.  5083.  It  reads  like  the  text  book  for  a  cinema  show. 
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Fonrnet's  and  the  Envoy  M.  Deville's),1)  reports  self -complacently 
how  he  created  the  Venizelkt  army.5)  and  above  all  how  General 
de  Castelnau  had  advised  him  to  have  the  King  of  this  neutral 
country,  under  -protection*"  of  France,  put  out  of  the  way.5) 

When,  on  the  1-2.  December  1910.  the  -^Protecting  Pow^ 
finally  tried  to  disarm  the  Greek  army  by  force,  their  troops 
were  beaten  by  the  Greeks  and  driven  to  a  sort  of  capitulation. 
This  wretched  fiasco  was  promptly  given  the  colour  of  a 
treacherous  onslaught  by  the  Greeks.  The  pitiable  part  that 
the  Entente  forces  played  appears  clearly  between  the  lines  of 
the  brave  Admiral  du  Fournet's  report,  but  the  myth  of  the 
-guet-apens  du  2  decembre"  is  finally  exploded,  not  only  by 
Greek  accounts,  but  by  the  honest  book  of  the  American  Paxton 
Hibben,  who  witnessed  the  doings  on  the  spot  and  gives  a  divert- 
ing account  of  the  craven  fear  the  representatives  of  the  Entente 
showed  before  the  mild  and  chivalrous  measures  of  the  Greeks  (Con- 
siantine  I.  and  ike  Greek  People,  New  York,  Century  Co.,  1920).  *) 

The  retaliation  of  the  Entente  was  grim:  months  of  merciless 
starvation-blockade,  humiliations  of  every  sort  finally,  after  ex- 
pulsion of  the  King  idolized  by  his  people,  the  restoration  of  the 
Dictator  Venizelos  on  a  French  man-of-war.  The  title  that 

')  General  Sarrail,  Bewe  de  Paris,  15.  Dec.  1919  and  Man  command- 
ment en  Orient,  Paris,  1920.  Vice-Admiral  Dartige  da  Fournet,  Souvenirs  de 
guerre  fun  Amiral,  Paris,  1920.  (*.  Deville,  L' Entente,  la  Grece  et  la  Bulgarit, 
Paris,  1919.  These  works  bj  the  piqued  are  a  mine  of  serviceable  indiscretions. 

*)  "How  often  might  I  hare  let  Veniceiism  expire  before  it  had  taken 
root,  or  hare  nipped  it  in  the  bad.  What  would  hare  become  of  Yeniielos' 
Greece  without  me?"  -At  present  we  may  lift  the  veil  respecting  this  capital 
mobilization  in  Macedonia  . . .  How  ma&y  villages  had  to  be  surrounded  by 
police  before  the  needful  recruits  could  be  enrolled.  How  many  shots  were 
exchanged  to  keep  the  reservists  from  escaping  to  the  sea  or  the  hills."  -I 
itasMidrd  the  immediate  disarming  (of  the  loyal  division  in  Saloniki)  . . .  sent 
the  men  to  our  labour-camps;  that  was  a  transition  for  them."  Forced  labour 
for  the  regular  troops  of  a  neutral  state  in  the  cause  of  its  "Protectors"!  In 
the  face  of  this,  how  can  the  Entente  of  all  people  represent  German  -deporta- 
tions" in  Belgium  and  France  as  unparalleled  cruelties? 

»)  Sarrail,  Mon  Commandement  en  Orient,  p.  73.  The  pious  Castelnau, 
who  so  worthily  represented  France  in  Borne  at  the  canonization  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  has  not  to  my  knowledge  repudiated  this  accusation. 

*)  The  guns  of  the  French  war-ships  were  specially  trained  upon  the 
King's  palace,  when  besieging  the  open  town  of  Athens,  a  mode  of  warfare 
as  valiant  as  it  was  chivalrous.  Subsequently,  in  Paris,  the  Admiral  was 
reproached  with  not  having  "laid  Athens  in  ruins  then  and  there". 
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for  his  account  of  the  occupation  of  a  defenceless  town  is:  La 
Conqw'te  <T  Athene*  (I'arU  Fournler,  1920). 

Significant  of  the  Yenizelist  despotism  ,  which  rested  upon 
the  bayonets  of  the  Entente,  is  an  account  of  measures  taken 
against  th«-  little  town  of  Aperanthos  on  Naxos,  vouched  to  me 
by  an  eye-witness.  Tin-  place,  like  every  other  on  the  island, 
was  loyal.  It  was  besieged  by  400  Venizelist  soldiers  for  a  whole 
month,  in  December  1916.  A  written  ultimatum  followed,  which 
th«i.  Town  Council  rejected.  Hereupon  the  place  was  bombarded 
by  a  gun-boat  (Commander  Mavromichalis).  Of  the  2000  in- 
habitants, 33  fell,  64  were  wounded.  The  British  Legation  at 
Athens  forbade  the  transport  of  the  wounded  thither  for  treatment. 

The  above  samples  may  contribute  to  enlighten  those  who 
-rill  wonder  that  the  Greeks  should  have  adhered  to  their  noble 
King  so  valiantly,  and  have  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
shaking  off  their  "benefactor"  Venizelos.  Above  all,  they  show 
how  little  England  and  France  in  particular  are  justified  in 
casting  imputations  against  Germany  on  Belgium's  account.  There 
is  assuredly  a  monstrous  difference  between  forcing  a  march 
through  intervening  neutral  territory  at  the  eleventh  hour,  in 
terrible  danger  and  urgent  self-preservation,  which  the  Belgian 
War-Minister  himself  recognized  as  the  most  natural  proceeding 
(above,  p.  64),  and  the  systematic  oppression,  persecution  and 
humiliation  of  a  whole  people,  whose  protection  one  has  solemnly 
guaranteed,  and  for  no  better  reason  than  that  this  people  claims 
the  right  to  its  neutrality.  The  Great  Powers,  the  "Protector- 
Powers",  as  they  proudly  entitled  themselves  in  the  preamble  to 
every  lawless  measure,  have  furnished  plain  proofs  in  Greece  of 
the  nature  of  their  ambitions  in  the  world,  "The  rights  of  the 
small  nations"  amount  to  the  right  to  provide  food  for  powder 
for  their  illustrious  "protectors".  Will  it  not  begin  to  dawn 
upon  some  Englishmen  at  least  —  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
of  the  French  —  that  such  an  attitude  of  the  proud  rulers  of 
the  world  was  unspeakably  ridiculous,  when  one  reviews  the 
overwhelming  powers  at  the  command  of  the  Entente,  even 
without  their  small  "allies".  Le  ridicule  tuc,  say  the  French; 
but  it  does  not  work  out  in  every  case,  or  Germany  should 
long  since  have  been  quit  of  her  enemies. 

¥ 
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von  Max  Nicmcycr  in  Halle  (Saalc) 

Auslandsstudien 

an  der  Universitat  Halle -Wittenberg 

I.  Rcihc.    1918.    8 
Offcntliche  Vortrage  Liber  rragen  der  Politik  der  Gegenwart 

1.  Fester,  Richard,  Die  Wandlungen  der  belgischen  Frage. 
Zwcitc  u ni  cin  Nachwori  vermehrte  Aufl.  54  S.  M  5,— 
Ruville,  Albert  von,  Englischc  FriedcnsschlUsse.  28  S. 

M5,— 

54.  Stern,   Ernst  von,  Regierung   und  Regierte,   Politiker 
und  Parteien  im  heutigen  Ruftland.    49  S.  M  10,— 

5.  Hasenclever,  Adolf,  Die  Bedeutung  der  Monroedoktrin 
fur  die  amerikanische  Politik  der  Gegenwarr.     28  S. 

M5  — 

6.  Sommerlad,    Theo,    Die    geschichtliche    Slellung    der 
russischen  Osfseeprovinzen.    2.  Aufl.    Mir  einem  Nach- 
wort.     29  S.  M  5,— 

7.  Hartung,    Frit},    Osterreich-Ungarn    als   Verfassungs- 
staat.    52.  S.  M  5,- 

810.    Werminghoff,    Albert,    Weltkrieg,     Papsttum    und 
romische  Frage.    665.  M  12,50 

11.  Stern,   Ernst  von,   Die   russische  Agrarfrage   und   die 
russische  Revolution.    50  S.  M  5, — 

12.  Sommerlad,  Theo,  Die  alte  und  die  neue  Kontinental- 
sperrc.    50  S.  M  5,— 

II.  Reihe 

Zehn  offentliche  Vortrage  Liber 

Das  Ausland  im  Weltkrieg 

Seine  innere  Entwicklung  seit  1914 
1919.    8 

1.  Fester,  Richard,  Die  Internationale  1914-1919.    M  4,80 

2.  Waentig,  Heinrich,  beigien.    29  S.  M  5,60 
5.    Daenell,  Ernst,  Danemark.    58  S.                         M  4,20 

4.  Aubin,  Gustay,  Deutsch-Osterreich.    59  S.          M  5,40 

5.  Salomon,  Felix,  England.    56  S.  M  4,20 
(\    Gunther,  Adolf,  Frankreich.    56  S.  M  5,40 

7.  Blok,  B.  J.,  Holland.     44  S.  M  4,50 

8.  Hcrre,  Paul,  Italien.    40  S.  M  4,50 

9.  Freytagh-Loringhoven,  Axel,  Frciherr  von,  Ruftlar 
4t)  S.  M 

10.   Arnheim,  Fritz,  Schweden.    48  S. 


Freytag-Loringlioven,  Axel  Frh.  v. 

Die   Gesetzgebung   der  russischen   Revolution 

1920.    8.    IV,  261  S.    geh.  Jo  40,-;  gbd.  Jf,  50.— 

,,Voii  vornherein  steht  die  Legitimation  dieses  Gelehrten  flir  russisches 
Recht  aufler  Zweit'el.  Er  ist  wie  kaum  eiu  anderer  berufen,  Gedankeninhalt 
und  Kulturvvelt  des  slavischen  Ostens  dem  Deutschtum  zu  erschliefieu.  So 
ist  ein  Werk  aus  seiner  Feder  iiber  die  neueste  Phase  der  Entwicklnng  im 
russischen  Beiclie  mit  Freuden  zu  begriifien.  .  .  .  Fur  das  lebeudig  ge- 
schriebene,  stoffreiche.  atsgezsichnet  in  die  Materie  einiuhrende  Werk  gebiihrt 
dem  Verfasser  voller  Dank.  Wer  einer  Ubersicht  gebenden  Orientierung 
bedarf.  moge  sich  der  kundigen  Hand  dieses  Fiihrers  anvertrauen." 

Gehcimrat  Pro1'.  J)r.  Ncubecker.  Heidelberg,  in  njur.  Woehensohrift1'. 

Die  Entwicklung  des  Bolschewismus 
in  seiner  Gesetzgebung 

1921.     8.     110  S.     brosch.   Jt>  15,— 
Hasenclever,  Adolf 

Geschichte  Aegyptens  im  19.  Jahrhundert 
(1798-1914) 

1917.  8.  XV,  497  S.  u.  1  Karte.  geh.  Ji  75,—;  gbd.  Jb  85,— 
Hasenclever  will  in  erster  Lime  politische  Gesehichte  geben;  diese  ist 
fiir  Aegypten  im  Laufe  der  ganzen  behandelten  Periode  im  Grunde  immer 
passive  Geschichte  gewesen;  das  Schicksal  des  Landes  hing  von  aufierhalb 
liegenden  Faktoren  ab,  seitdem  es  durcb  Napoleons  Zug  mit  der  Politik  der 
europaiscben  Staaten  in  enge  Verbindung  gebracht  wurde.  Die  Wandlungen 
dieses  Verhaltnisses  verfolgt  Hasenclever  an  Hand  der  gedruckten  Quellen, 
die  er  ausgiebig  und  vollstandig  benutzt,  friibere  eigene  Arbeiten  kommen 
ihm  zustatten.  In  ruhiger  Darstellung  werden  die  Einzelbeiten  wohl  ab- 

gewogen  gegeben.        Prof.  Ludwig  Bcrg-striisser  im  Weltwu-tschaftlichen  Archiv. 

Loewe,  Heinrich 


Das  neue  Russland  und  seine  sittlichen  Krafte 

1918.    8.    191  S.    geh.  Jk  22,—;  gbd.  J(,  30,— 

In   9  Kapiteln   wird   uns   das  russische  Volk  in  seinem  Denken  und 

Empfiuden  mit  den  in  ibm  wirkenden  Kraften  aus  der  Erfahrung  eines  Mamies 

vorgefuhrt,   der  mit  ihm  gelebt  und  zeitweilig  berufen  geweseu   ist,   es  in 

hervorrageuder  Stellung  zu  leiten.     Wie  der  Titel  des  Bucbes  es  anzeigt,  sind 

es  vor  allem  die  sittlichen  Krafte  der  Nation  in  ihrem  Tun  wie  in  ibrem  Ver- 

sagen,    die   der  Verfasser  uns  vorfiihrt.     Eigene  Anschauung  und  eiue   er- 

schopfende  Kenntnis   der  Geschichte  von  Land  und  Volk,   die  er  uberall  init 

heranzieht,  bilden  die  Grundlage  seines  sachlicben  und  unparteiischen  Urteils, 

4 as  stets  darauf  gerichtet  ist,  uns  zu  zeigen,  was  geleistet  werdeu  konnte  und 

•*  tatsacblich  geleistet   ward.     Nameutiich   die  Kapitel  liber  die  russische 

"genz   uud  ihre  kulturelle  Arbeit,   sowie  uber  die  sittlicbe  Arbeit  der 

0,11  Kirche  im  Volk,  sind  als  besonders  lehrreich  hervorzuhebeu. 

Prof.  Dr.  Schiemann  in  der  Schlesischen/rag-espost. 

J)ruck  von  Karras,  Krobcr  &  Nietschmann,  Halle  (Saale) 


Karo,  Georg  Keinrich 

The  responsibility  of  the 
Entente  for  the  war  in  the 
showing  of  their  own  states- 
men 
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